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WHAT'S  SO  FUNNY  ABOUT  HUMOR? 

by  joe  Sugarman 


What  makes  a joke  funny?  What  is  a "sense  of  humor?"  When  aca- 
demicians turn  their  attention  to  humor,  they  discover  some  truths 
about  human  nature  and  enjoy  a belly  laugh  or  two  in  the  process. 
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HOME  IS  WHERE  THE  HEART  IS: 
REDEFINING  BLACK  FAMILIES 

by  Michael  Koster 


African  American  scholars  at  the  university 
are  probing  for  answers  to  the  problems  black 
families  are  facing  today.  Getting  to  the  heart 
of  the  issue  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  how 
black  families  are  defined,  and  by  whom. 


WE  HAVE  MET 
THE  MEDIA  MONSTER 
AND  IT  IS  US... OR  IS  IT? 

by  Michael  Koster 

It's  bad  enough  that  we  create  TV 
and  movie  heroes.  When  we  try  to 
live  through  those  imaginary  characters, 
things  can  get  monstrously  out  of  control. 
Why  are  we  so  fascinated?  Three  professors 
have  taken  a look  at  the  hypnotic  pull  of  the 
media  and  its  effect  on  children  and  adults. 


KISS  IN  THE  HOTEL  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

by  Howard  Norman 


This  short  story  by  a faculty  member 
takes  us  through  a post-World  War  II 
lifetime  of  patience,  conviction  and 
longing  lived  in  the  guise  of  restless 
dissatisfaction,  with  irony  and  humor 
seeping  out  through  the  mask. 

Also,  on  page  37,  Book  Talk  summa- 
rizes recent  publications  by  faculty  and 
alumni  which  cover  a wide  range  of 
subjects  and  interests. 


A Q ACADEMIC  DIPLOMACY: 

EAST  MEETS  WEST  ON  THE  HIGH  GROUND 

by  Judith  Bair 

A trip  to  the  Far  East  casts  President  Kirwan  and  his  entourage  in 
the  role  of  academic  ambassadors.  The  university'  is  becoming  an 
international  force  in  education  and  research  as  we  develop  relation- 
ships with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Taiwan  and  Japan. 
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What  makes  a joke  funny?  Why  does  one  person  laugh  and  another 

cringe?  These  questions  are  catalysts  to  the  fascinating  study  of 
human  behavior  and  culfural  context.  This  issue  of  College  Park 
looks  at  humor  through  the  horn-rimmed  glasses  of  research 
(nose  and  moustache  optional),  and  finds  that  we  use  humor  as  a 
weapon  against  injustice  and  as  armor  against  despair,  and  in 
countless  less  serious  ways  to  relieve  stress  and  delight  the  mind. 

With  the  escalating  pressure  we  feel  on  our  personal  and  social  identities,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  borrow  the  trappings  and  attitudes  of  fhose  who  seem  unflappable,  in  confrol,  on  top  of  "it 
all."  And  no  wonder  that  those  paragons  are  found  most  often  in  the  media,  where  they  have  been 
invented  for  just  that  reason.  Even  the  "live"  folk  on  TV — sports  stars,  news  anchors,  talk  show 
hosts  (well,  maybe  not  Geraldo) — are  scripted  to  a model  of  perfection  that  makes  us  ache  with 
longing  to  be  as  glib,  as  smart,  as  well-dressed... But  we  know  that  "live  on  TV"  is  not  the  same  as 
"live  on  the  planet" — or  do  we?  The  monster  media  has  become  a pervasive  influence  in  our  liv'es, 
and  we  examine  some  of  ways  it  affects  our  behavior. 

The  media  has  a great  deal  to  do,  also,  with  our  ideas  about  race,  class,  values  and  the  family. 
The  realify  is  often  overwhelmed  by  the 
sensational  or  the  tragic  or  the  false  ideal. 

Universify  research  on  the  African  Amer- 
ican family  sheds  light — and  hope — 
in  an  area  too  often  viewed  through  dis- 
torting lenses. 

Howard  Norman,  a faculty  member  in 
the  creative  writing  program,  shares  a 
short  story  with  us  that  resonates  with 
context  and  quirky  behavior  and  logic. 

His  characters  may  not  waken  any  desire  to  emulate  them,  but  they  will  remind  us  of  how  far  dif- 
ferent our  humanity  is  from  the  glittery  icons  of  the  movie  screen. 

The  summer  issue,  we  like  to  think,  is  a perfect  companion  for  a weekend  hiatus  at  the  beach 
or  the  mountains,  or  a few  stimulating  hours  on  a rooftop  deck  or  poolside.  When  we  put  this 
material  together  in  March  we  think  forward  to  the  warmth  of  afternoon  sun,  to  the  context  of  a 
summer  day,  and  hope  thaf  we  have  achieved  the  right  blend  of  interesting  topics  and  entertain- 
ing writing  to  keep  our  readers  informed  and  eager  for  fhe  nexf  issue  of  College  Park. 

— Judifh  Bair,  Editor 
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Headlines  and  Heroes 


Human  nature  has  some  pre- 
dictable patterns,  often 
captured  in  adages  like 
"Once  bitten,  twice  shy,"  or 
"Pride  goeth  before  a fall."  I 
think  "Everybody  loves  a 
winner"  is  an  appropriate 
choice  when  reflecting  on  the 
academic  year  just  past,  and 
the  successes  that  have 
brought  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  a 
welcome  level  of  national 
attention  and  goodwill. 

There  is  no  denying  the 
impact  of  two  upset  wins  by 
the  Terps  in  the  NCAA  Bas- 
ketball Tournament  in  March. 
The  victory  over  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  that 
took  the  team  into  the  Sweet 
Sixteen  was  a high  point  for 
the  university  and  the  state. 
We  looked  good  on  the 
screen  and  in  print,  and  a cli- 
mate was  created  that  made 
all  good  news  shine  that 
much  brighter. 

Good  news  is  often  the  cul- 
mination of  long-term  effort, 
as  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  basketball  team.  Coach 
Gary  Williams  has  been 
building  a program  at  Mary- 
land for  five  years  now,  and  is 
seeing  his  recruitment  strate- 
gies, coaching  strategies  and 
strong  support  of  academics 
pay  off.  To  even  the  most 
optimistic,  the  team's  perfor- 
mance was  outstanding,  from 
the  first  game  against  George- 
town, to  the  brilliant  game 
against  Massachusetts.  That 
Williams  accomplished  the 
Sweet  Sixteen  with  freshmen 
Joe  Smith  and  Keith  Booth 
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The  year  has  been  highlighted  by  many 
accomplishments  which,  although  they  do  not 
always  make  the  front  page  or  TV  news,  have 
a lasting  and  important  impact  on  the  stature 
and  public  perception  of  the  university. 


and  sophomores  Duane 
Simpkins,  Johnny  Rhodes  and 
Exree  Hipp  as  the  starting 
five,  with  inadequate  depth 
on  the  bench,  can  be  seen  as 
something  of  a miracle. 

But  the  year  has  been  high- 
lighted by  many  other  accom- 
plishments which,  although 
they  do  not  always  make  the 
front  page  or  TV  news,  have 
just  as  lasting  and  important 
an  impact  on  the  stature  and 
public  perception  of  the  uni- 
versity. Faculty  have  been 
honored  in  almost  every  disci- 
pline for  their  contributions  to 
research,  teaching  and  service. 
The  departments  of  Computer 
Science  and  Physics  were 
rated  12th  and  13th,  respec- 
tively, in  the  nation,  taking 
their  place  with — and  some- 
times above — Harvard,  Uni- 
versity of  California-Berkeley, 
Cornell,  Princeton  and  MIT.  A 
Maryland  student  has  become 
one  of  five  Harry  S Truman 
Fellows  in  the  country,  and 


The  Terps  raised  interest  as 
well  as  pulses  during  the  1994 
NCAA  Tournament. 


has  elected  to  continue  his 
studies  at  College  Park  in  the 
field  of  public  policy.  Federal, 
state,  and  private  contracts 
and  grants  sponsor  more  pure 
and  applied  research  every 
year,  research  that  pays  off  in 
new  products  or  methods,  like 
the  Caprina  software  for 
reproducing  artwork  for 
study,  or  the  fire-controlling 
misting  system  tested  by  the 
Maryland  Fire  and  Rescue 
Institute. 

The  Freewing  Aircraft 
Corp.,  a start-up  company 
within  the  Engineering 
Research  Center's  Technologv 
Advancement  Program,  has 
received  two  national  design 
awards  this  year,  one  from 
Discover  magazine  as  innova- 
tion of  the  year,  and  the  other 
from  Design  News — the  1994 
Excellence  in  Design  award — 
for  an  unmanned  freewing 
tilt-body  plane.  The  company 
has  contracted  with  a Euro- 
pean firm  to  manufacture  its 
aircraft  in  Maryland. 

And  Team  Maryland,  a 
program  of  outreach  to  public 
school  children  throughout 
Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  our  student  ath- 
letes, has  been  recognized  as 
the  best  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  ACC. 

Throughout  the  year,  lead- 


ership, volunteerism,  diversity 
and  achievement  have  charac- 
terized activity  by  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  The  energy 
that  comes  from  success  has 
been  building  for  months. 

This  is  the  year  the  universitv 
received  its  largest  gift  ever — 
$15  million — from  alumnus  A. 
James  Clark.  Because  of  his 
generosity,  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1950,  will  bear  his 
name.  And  last  fall,  we  dedi- 
cated the  College  of  Business 
and  Management's  new  Van 
Munching  Hall  made  possible 
through  a $5  million  gift  from 
a fellow  1950  graduate,  Leo 
Van  Munching.  It  was  a year 
that  set  a record  for  minority 
enrollment,  both  in  the  under- 
graduate program  and  the 
graduate  school.  And  a year 
when  the  University  Honors 
Program  grew  by  52  percent, 
with  575  first  year  students 
involved. 

The  performance  of  the 
basketball  team  put  Mar\'- 
land's  name  before  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  single  event 
or  achievement  this  year.  But 
it  is  the  weight  and  value  of  all 
the  other  accomplishments 
that  gives  true  luster  to  the 
Terps  and  the  UniversiU'  of 
Mar\'land  at  College  Park. 

— William  E.  Kirwan,  President 
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Evelyn  Beck  Selected 
as  Outstanding  Woman 
of  the  Year 


Evelyn  Torton  Beck,  former 
director  of  the  Women's  Stud- 
ies Program  and  a nationally 
respected  scholar  on  Franz 
Kafka,  has  been  named  1994 
Outstanding  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Women's  Affairs. 

When  Beck  arrived  at 
Maryland  in  1984,  there  was 
only  one  full-time  professor 
of  women's  studies.  Under 
her  guidance  until  1993,  when 
she  retired  as  director,  the 
program  grew  to  seven  full- 
time faculty  members. 

"1  would  venture  to  say 


that  in  her  nine  years  as  the 
director  of  women's  studies. 
Professor  Beck  has  initiated 
and  inspired  more  people  and 
programs  than  any  other  sin- 
gle faculty  member  or  depart- 
ment chair,"  wrote  Susan 
Lanser,  professor  and  director 
of  comparative  literature,  in  a 
letter  to  the  commission  sup- 
porting her  nomination. 

Born  in  1933,  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  Beck  earned  her 
bachelor's  degree  from 
Brooklyn  College,  her  mas- 
ter's from  Yale  and  her  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  Beck 
has  written  four  books  and 
has  received  two  fellowships 
from  the  National  Endow- 


ment for  the  Humanities. 

"There  are  so  many 
aspects  to  Evi's  success:  her 
vision,  her  energy  and  her 
sheer  tenacity  in  working 
toward  our  common  goals," 
says  Claire  Moses,  the  current 
director  of  the  Women's  Stud- 
ies Program. 

If  you  ask  Beck  why  she 
received  the  award,  she  says, 
"I  am  willing  to  put  myself  on 
the  line  and  be  outspoken." 

But  the  placjue  that  she 
was  awarded  by  the  commis- 
sion gives  her  more  credit 
than  that:  "For  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  women,  for 
her  leadership  of  the 
Women's  Studies  Program 
and  her  contributions  to  the 
intellectual  community." 

One  of  Beck's  interesfs  is 
how  lesbianism,  Judaism  and 
homophobia  infersecf.  She 
acknowledged  her  own  les- 
bianism 20  years  into  her 
marriage,  and  has  talked  to 
the  Jewish  community  about 
homophobia,  and  to  lesbians 
about  anti-semitism. 

Beck  believes  new  per- 
spectives are  the  answer  for 
feminism  to  succeed  in  the 
world  today,  and  makes  it  a 
point  to  bring  them  to  her 
classes. 

"Although  consciousness 
has  been  raised  and  there 
have  been  some  changes,  the 
institutional  power  still 
belongs  to  white  men  who 
don't  understand  the  world 
from  the  perspective  of 
women,"  she  says.  "We  need 
both  men  and  women  to 
take  a look  at  the  world  with 
a feminist  perspective." — SS 


Computer  Science  and 
Physics  Are  Ranked 
Among  Nation's  Best 


The  departments  of  Comput- 
er Science  and  Physics  in  the 
College  of  Compufer,  Mafhe- 
mafical  and  Physical  Sciences 
were  selected  as  having  two 
of  fhe  besf  graduate  programs 
in  the  nation  in  an  annual  sur- 
vey of  America's  best  colleges 
by  U.S.  Neivs  & World  Report. 

Based  on  an  intensive  sur- 
vey of  hundreds  of  academic 
experfs,  U.S.  Neivs  & World 
Report  selecfed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science  as 
the  12th  best  in  the  nation, 
along  with  UCLA,  Brown 
University  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity at  West  Lafayette  over 
such  academic  institutions  as 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia 
University.  The  Department 
of  Physics  was  selecfed  13fh 
best  in  the  nation  along 
with  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan af  Ann  Arbor.  The  de- 
partment was  chosen  over 
UCLA,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
among  ofhers.  — LG 
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Drive  Your  Pride  Home! 


Looking  for  one  more  way  to 
show  your  Maryland  Pride? 
Available  directly  through  the 
Alumni  Association,  special 
license  plates  are  now  avail- 
able for  alumni,  students  and 
friends  of  the  university. 

These  colorful  Maryland  tags 
feature  the  Terrapin  logo 
along  with  the  words  "Uni- 
versity of  Maryland."  And  all 
tag  numbers  will  begin  with 
the  letters  "UM." 

Best  of  all,  by  purchasing  a 
plate  you'll  also  be  helping  to 
make  good  things  happen  for 
the  university.  A portion  of 
the  fees  will  go  directly  to  the 
Alumni  Association  to  aid  in 
the  financial  support  of  stu- 
dent and  alumni  programs. 
The  cost  of  the  plate  is  only 
$25  for  members  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  and  $38  for 
non-members. 

Plate  numbers  will  be 
issued  in  order  as  applica- 
tions are  received,  so  don't 
wait!  Call  (301)405-4674  or 
(800)336-8627  and  ask  for 
your  application  today. 

Engineering  Students  Get 
an  Early  Shot  at  R&D 


A new  program  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  is  taking 
a unique  approach  to  educa- 
tion by  giving  undergraduate 
engineering  students  the 
i experience  of  designing  and 
^ manufacturing  consumer 


products  in  partnership  with 
defense-related  and  commer- 
cial companies. 

The  three-year,  $3  million 
project,  funded  in  part  by 
federal  matching  funds  from 
the  Technology  Reinvestment 
Project  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  couples  under- 
graduates with  industry  in 
integrated,  multidisciplinary 
product-development  teams. 

"We  have  a very  large 
research  program  in  manu- 
facturing and  a large  gradu- 
ate program  in  computer- 
integrated  manufacturing 
and  design  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering," says  Edward  B. 
Magrab,  a professor  in  the 
department  and  one  of 
the  principal  investigators  on 
the  project.  "It  was  natural 
for  us  to  take  all  of  these 
experiences  and  come  up 
with  a modern  and  innova- 
tive undergraduate  program 
in  manufacturing." 

Two  areas  identified  as 
national  priorities  are  empha- 
sized in  the  curriculum, 
including  designing  and 
manufacturing  with  new 
materials,  and  the  design  and 
installation  of  circuit  boards 
that  go  into  various  consumer 
electronics,  from  computers 
to  copying  machines.  These 
are  obvious  areas  of  focus, 
says  Magrab,  because  "that's 
where  our  strengths  are." 

The  program  includes  the 
development  of  new  teaching 
methods.  A team  of  "on- 


demand"  faculty  members, 
comprised  of  industry  experts, 
faculty  members  from  the 
College  of  Engineering  and 
the  College  of  Business  and 
Management,  graduate  teach- 
ing assistants  and  undergrad- 
uate fellows,  has  been  formed 
to  provide  teaching  on  a 
broad  range  of  engineering 


and  environmental  issues. 

The  program  also  includes 
the  creation  of  student-run, 
integrated  product-develop- 
ment teams,  the  development 
of  a manufacturing  concen- 
tration, and  an  extensive,  yet 
highly  focused,  offering  of 
modern  manufacturing  core 
courses.  — LG 


Andy  Geiger  Leaves  Maryland 

Andy  Geiger,  the  university's  athletic  director  since 
1990,  has  resigned  to  head  Ohio  State  University's 
athletic  program.  The  Big  Ten  Conference  school  has  a $28 
million  athletic  budget — twice  the  size  of  Mar}'land's. 

Prior  to  Maryland  Geiger  headed  Stanford  University's 
program,  where  he  earned  27  NCAA  titles  in  his  11-year 
tenure.  Under  his  leadership  here,  Maryland's  23-sport 
athletics  program  has  thrived,  returning  Maryland  athlet- 
ics to  front-and-center  in  competition  and  integrity. 

President  William  E.  Kirwan  appointed  a 14-member 
committee  to  conduct  a national  search  this  summer  "for 
a person  whose  philosophy  is  consistent  with  the  univer- 
sity's intent  to  build  a winning  athletic  program  on  the 
foundation  of  high  academic  standards  and  institutional 
integrity." 

Kirwan  also  named  William  "Bud"  Thomas,  vice  presi- 
dent for  student  affairs,  as  acting  athletic  director  in  addi- 
tion to  his  current  responsibilities. 
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Remembering 
Wilson  H.  Elkins 


Wilson  Homer  Elkins,  who 
served  as  University  of  Mary- 
land's president  from  1954  to 
1978,  died  of  cancer  March  17 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  85  years  old. 

Elkins,  who  has  been 
described  as  a wonderful 
leader  and  a remarkable  and 
scholarly  man,  guided  the 
university  through  a period  of 
unprecedented  growth  and 
change.  During  his  24-year 
term,  the  university  popula- 
tion grew  from  7,000  to 
35,000,  the  university's  aca- 
demic accreditation  was 
restored,  and  two  campuses, 
in  Baltimore  and  on  the  East- 


ern Shore,  were  added. 

When  the  soft-spoken  Tex- 
an assumed  the  presidency, 
the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  had  threatened  to 
withdraw  accreditation  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  academic 
honor  society,  refused  to 
authorize  a chapter  at  the  uni- 
versity. Declaring  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  university's  aca- 
demic credibility  to  be  his 
primary  mission,  Elkins  took 
the  helm,  and  one  year  later, 
the  Middle  States  Association 
reaffirmed  its  accreditation. 
The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter 
was  established  in  the  1960s. 

It  was  in  1961  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  refused 
admittance  to  144  graduates 
of  Maryland  high  schools — 


Former  university  president 
Wilson  H.  Elkins  sat  for  this 
yearbook  portrait  in  1960. 

the  first  time  such  students 
who  failed  to  meet  university 
standards  had  not  been 
admitted,  despite  their  par- 
ents' insistence. 

Also  during  Elkins'  presi- 
dency, the  faculty  was 
upgraded  and  tenure  and  sab- 
batical systems  were  devel- 
oped. Budgets  soared,  schools 
of  social  work  and  architec- 
ture were  founded,  research 
activities  multiplied  and  a 
new  library  was  built. 

But  he  was  not  necessarily 
a favorite  with  students.  In 
the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s, 
while  the  campus  enrollment 
was  increasing,  the  Vietnam 
War  was  escalating,  bringing 
turmoil  and  protest  to  cam- 
puses everywhere.  Maryland 
students  commandeered 
Route  1 three  times  during 
that  period  in  anti-war 
demonstrations.  University 
offices  were  seized  and  even- 
tually the  National  Guard 
was  called  in.  Taking  a hard 
line  toward  the  protesters, 
Elkins  demanded  suspension 
of  these  "radical  students" 
who  occupied  buildings.  In 
later  years,  Elkins  called  this 
time  the  most  unpleasant  of 
his  years  as  an  educator. 

Born  on  a farm  in  west 
Texas,  Elkins  graduated  (with 
both  a B.A.  and  M.A.)  from 
University  of  Texas  where  he 
served  as  student  body  presi- 
dent, was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  earned  eight  varsi- 
ty letters  in  football,  basketball 
and  track.  He  also  became 


famous  as  "Bull"  Elkins,  one 
of  the  greatest  quarterbacks  in 
Texas  football  history.  As  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  literature 
and  his  doctorate  at  Oxford 
University  in  England. 

Prior  to  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Elkins  served  as 
president  of  what  is  now  the 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 
He  retired  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  on  June  30,  1978. 

A memorial  service  was 
held  on  March  28  in  the  uni- 
versity's Memorial  Chapel  for 
family,  faculty  and  friends. 
George  H.  Callcott,  professor 
of  history,  spoke  about  Elkins' 
life  and  achievements. 

"The  memory  of  his  life 
reminds  us  of  what  our  lives 
are  for,"  he  said,  "and  the  cel- 
ebration of  his  achievements 
reminds  us  specifically  of 
what  this  university  has 
become  and  of  what  we  wish 
it  to  be. . .Our  future  depends 
on  our  ability  to  carry  his 
efforts  forward."  — JH 


The  Elkinses  celebrated  the 
graduation  of  their  grand- 
daughter, Heather  Neal,  at 
Commencement,  December 
1993. 
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Professor  to  Head  Cross- 
Cultural  Training  in  Japan 


Education  professor  Robert 
Birnbaum  has  been  named  to 
a two-year  appointment  as 
the  vice  president  and  dean  of 
faculty  at  Miyazaki  Interna- 
tional College,  a new  educa- 
tional venture  that  may  well 
redefine  higher  education 
in  Japan. 

Located  on  the  Japanese 
island  of  Kyushu,  Miyazaki 


International  College  is  a new 
four-year  institufion  that  is  a 
unique  cooperative  effort  by 
Japanese  and  American  edu- 
cators to  prepare  Japanese 
students  to  function  as  effec- 
tively in  other  cultures  as 
they  do  in  their  own. 

"Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  both  world  powers 
who  often  find  if  difficult 
to  understand  each  other, 
even  as  their  political,  social 
and  economic  interests  are 


Recent  enrollment  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of 
full-time  African  American  undergraduate  students 
is  at  an  all-time  high  at  College  Park,  as  is  the  percentage 
of  full-time  African  American  graduate  students.  African 
American  students  now  make  up  12  percent  of  the  total 
undergraduate  student  population,  and  seven  percent  of 
the  total  graduate  student  population.  Last  year's  fresh- 
man class  was  15  percent  African  American,  a 38  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Overall,  the  African 
American  student  population  has  increased  12  percent 
over  the  last  decade.  In  addition,  the  Asian  student  popu- 
lation has  increased  64  percent  and  the  Hispanic  student 
population  41  percent. 


Enrollment  Shows  Commitment  to  Diversity 


becoming  more 
interconnected,"  says 
Birnbaum. 

To  improve  international 
understanding,  the  college 
focuses  on  comparative  cul- 
ture, helping  students  to 
bridge  cultural  and  national 
boundaries  by  offering  cours- 
es in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  supported  by 
English  language  courses. 

"We  emphasize  the  study 
of  worldwide  human  prob- 
lems and  issues  in  a spirit  of 
collaboration,  inquiry  and 
multicultural  understanding," 
says  Birnbaum,  who  adds  that 
the  college  is  a Japanese  ini- 
tiative and  that  there  is  no 
comparable  institution  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere. 

"An  essential  objective  of 
the  college  is  to  have  students 
become  as  linguistically  capa- 
ble and  confident  in  English 
as  they  are  in  Japanese,"  says 
Birnbaum,  who  explains  that 
subject  courses  are  taught  in 
English,  and  that  during  the 
first  two  years  English  lan- 
guage courses  support  each 
subject  course.  For  instance, 
students  learn  the  vocabular\' 


of  economics  while  studying 
economics.  "The  Japanese  rec- 
ognize that  the  single  most 
critical  barrier  to  their  in- 
volvement in  world  affairs  is 
language,"  adds  Birnbaum. 

Each  sfudent  will  spend  a 
semesfer  abroad  enrolled  in 
an  English-speaking  universi- 
ty in  North  America,  Europe 
or  Asia. 

Students  receive  personal 
attention  from  an  interna- 
tional faculty  of  54  teachers 
and  scholars  who,  combined, 
speak  20  languages  and 
have  lived  in  more  than  40 
countries. 

"Miyazaki  International 
College  is  served  by  a multi- 
national faculty  and  adminis- 
tration dedicated  to  the  true 
meaning  of  international  edu- 
cation and  to  preparing  these 
young  people  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  national  and  inter- 
national responsibilities, 
careers  and  service  in  an 
increasingly  interdependent 
world,"  says  Birnbaum.  — LG 
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Art  Center  Offers  Campus 
Connection 


round  schedule  of  art  classes 
taught  by  more  than  35 
experienced  instructors, 
who,  like  DePaolo,  are  pro- 
fessional local  artists  or  cur- 
rent students  or  teachers 
who  are  artists. 

Some  classes  are  free  of 
charge.  Alumni  who  are 
members  of  the  College  Park 
Alumni  Association  are  eligi- 
ble for  a discount  in  those 
classes  which  charge  a fee. 
Interested  alumni  may  contact 
the  Arts  Center  at  314 -ARTS 
for  more  information.  — HR 


Parents  and  children  enjoy  "Connecting  Through  Clay,"  part 
of  the  Family  Arts  Program.  Alumni  and  their  families  are 
encouraged  to  get  creative  at  any  one  of  49  classes  offered  by 
the  university's  Art  Center. 


County  Teachers  Learn 
Afro-American  Studies 
Techniques 


Sharon  Harley,  director  of  the 
Afro-American  Studies  Pro- 
gram, is  extending  the  bor- 
ders of  the  university  into  the 
classrooms  of  Prince  George's 
County  schools. 

Harley  is  bringing  teachers 
and  administrators  innova- 
tive techniques  that  incorpo- 
rate the  African  American 
experience  into  the  county's 
school  curriculum. 

"Our  goal  is  to  help  them 
to  teach  differently,  to  teach 
in  ways  that  capture  the  intel- 
lect, imagination  and  creativi- 
ty of  a diverse  student  popu- 
lation," she  says. 

The  program,  which  began 
in  spring  1993,  offers  three 
graduate  courses  in  Afro- 
American  studies  to  K-12 
teachers  and  administrators. 
The  courses  cover  cultural 
and  historical  analysis  of  the 
African  American  experience 
from  its  origins  in  Africa  to 


The  small  mound  of  earth- 
colored  clay  at  the  potter's 
wheel  slowly  begins  to  take 
shape  in  the  hands  of  Linda 
Banish,'78.  A few  feet  away 
Blaise  DePaolo  helps  another 
student  unwrap  a finished 
dish  from  its  mold. 

It's  Monday  night  at  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Wheel" 
class  in  the  Stamp  Student 
Union's  Art  Center  where 
DePaolo,  one  of  the  center's 
five  pottery  instructors,  pro- 
vides individual  assistance  to 
the  six  students  enrolled  in 
the  class. 

The  class  is  one  of  49 
leisure  art  classes  offered  to 
the  campus  community  and 
alumni.  Located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  student  union,  the 
Art  Center  offers  a wide  vari- 
ety of  classes  which  include 
figure  drawing,  painting, 
Israeli  folk  dance  and  photog- 
raphy. The  center  also  pro- 
vides students  with  a well- 
equipped  darkroom,  a pottery 
studio  and  a painting  and 
drawing  studio  which 
are  available  outside 
of  class  time. 


es  like  "Connecting  Through 
Clay"  enable  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  take  a class  together 
and  work  as  a team. 

The  center's  summer  camp 
program,  which  begins  in  June 
and  ends  in  August,  enables 
alumni  to  return  to  the  univer- 
sity and  participate  with  their 
children,  says  Tyroler. 

"We're  campus-based  and 
we'd  like  to  serve  the  faculty 
and  staff  on  campus,"  says 
Tyroler.  "But  it  would  be  won- 
derful to  serve  people  who 
have  been  here  in  the  past." 

The  center  was  founded 
in  the  '70s  as  a craft  center 
and  has  expanded  over  the 
years  to  provide  a year- 


While  a large  part  of  the 
center's  students  are  currently 
on  campus,  Barbara  Tyroler, 
director  of  the  center,  explains 
that  more  and  more  alumni 
like  Banish  are  coming  back 
and  enrolling  in  the  classes. 

One  of  the  reasons  may  be 
the  center's  Family  Arts  Pro- 
gram, which  is  now  in  its  fifth 
year,  says  Tyroler.  The  Family 
Arts  Program  offers  children 
ages  6-12  classes  in  creative 
dance,  drawing  and  painting, 
cartooning  and  pottery.  Class- 


PHOTO AND  ART  COURTESY  OF  THE  ART  CENTER 


the  rap  music  of  the  '90s. 

"How  do  you  handle  sen- 
sitive issues  like  slavery?" 
asks  Harley.  She  explains  that 
courses  like  "Black  Culture  in 
the  U.S."  are  aimed  at  provid- 
ing teachers  with  a better 
understanding  of  such  issues, 
and  with  materials  that  will 
assist  them  in  the  classroom. 

Harley  and  James  Green- 
berg, director  of  the  universi- 
ty's Center  for  Teaching 
Excellence,  developed  the 
program  at  the  request  of  the 
Prince  George's  County 
school  system. 

Harley  hopes  that  of  the  40 
program  participants,  some 
will  go  on  to  become  teacher 
trainers  and  share  the  infor- 


Sharon  Harley 


mation  with  other  teachers  in 
the  school  system.  "Once  they 
know  it,  they  become  the 
biggest  advocates  for  diversi- 
ty in  the  curriculum,"  she 
says.  As  a part  of  their  course 
requirements,  the  teachers 
produced  revised  lesson  plans 
which  will  be  compiled  in  a 
publication  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  county. 

LEFT  PHOTO  BY  AL  DANEGGER,  RIGHT  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF 


While  the  classes  are  cur- 
rently held  only  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Harley 
envisions  extending  the  pro- 
gram to  other  counties  not 
only  in  the  state  but  eventual- 
ly across  the  country. 

"People  really  want  to  be 
able  to  teach  a diverse  student 
population,"  says  Harley.  "It's 
just  that  they  don't  know  the 
material."  — HR 


USAID  Contract  Assists 
Russian  Reform 


The  university's  Center  for 
Institutional  Reform  and  the 
Informal  Sector  (IRIS)  has 
been  awarded  a $16  million, 
three-year  contract  from 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (USAID). 
The  project  is  aimed  at  help- 
ing leaders  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  establish  a mar- 
ket economy. 

"We're  working  alongside 
Russians  to  help  them  build  a 
capability  to  undertake  and 
maintain  key  institutional 
reforms,"  says  Charles  Cad- 
well,  IRIS  director. 

The  project  has  three  goals: 
to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  training  in  anti-monopoly 
law;  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  reg- 
ulation, deregulation  and 
trade;  and  to  support  devel- 
opment of  economic  educa- 
tion capabilities  in  Russia. 

IRIS  is  staffed  by  lawyers 
with  extensive  economic 
backgrounds  and  by 
economists  well  versed  in  the 
regulatory  and  legal  issues 
of  economic  transitions. 


Freewing  Flying  High 


Hugh  Schmittle,  chief  executive  officer  of  Freewing 
Aerial  Robotics  Corp.,  working  in  partnership  with 
the  university's  Technology  Advancement  Program, 
has  been  awarded  one  of  three  1994  "Excellence  in 
Design"  awards  by  Design  News,  a leading  trade  publica- 
tion for  engineers. 

Schmittle  received  the  award  for  his  development  of 
an  unmanned  "freewing  tilt-body"  aircraft  that  signifi- 
cantly diminishes  in-flight  turbulence,  is  stall-resistant 
and  can  take  off  and  land  like  a helicopter. 

The  initial  application  for  the  robotic  aircraft  will  be 
in  military  operations,  but  it  could  be  adopted  for  civilian 
uses  such  as  forest  service  patrols,  power  line  inspections 
or  news  coverage.  Because  it  takes  off  like  a helicopter, 
landing  fields  aren't  necessary.  In  flight,  its  resistance  to 
turbulence  makes  it  a perfect  platform  for  patrolling  bor- 
ders, target  acquisition,  damage  assessment  and  photo 
reconnaissance. 

Freewing  Aerial  Robotics  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  a major  European  aerospace  company  to  jointly 
market  the  award-winning  vehicle. 


IRIS  is  also  working  on 
two  other  USAID-funded  pro- 
jects to  assist  Russia  and  the 
Newly  Independent  States. 
One  is  a commercial  law 
reform  initiative  that  assists 
and  trains  Russian  lawmak- 
ers, judges  and  legal  practi- 
tioners at  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion level  as  they  develop 
the  components  of  a commer- 
cial law  regime  essential 
for  Russia's  transition  to  a 
market  economy. 

In  the  other  project,  IRIS 
staff  work  with  Russian 
economists  and  policy-makers 
through  Russia's  Institute  for 


the  Economy  in  Transition. 
Together  they  conduct  policy 
research  on  transition  issues, 
hold  seminars  and  workshops 
to  provide  intensive  coverage 
of  economic  principles  and 
application  to  key  policy 
areas,  and  recognize  young 
Russian  economists  with 
research  awards. 

"Each  of  these  projects 
reflects  USAID's  appreciation 
for  the  importance  of  thinking 
not  just  about  the  end  reform, 
but  the  incentives  and  institu- 
tional structures  necessary'  for 
a market  economy,"  says  Man- 
cur  Olson,  IRIS  chair.  — LG 


FREEWING  AERIAL  ROBOTICS  CORP 
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Faculty  Honors,  Prizes 
and  Awards 


Sharks,  newspapers,  gravity 
and  the  Civil  War  are  among 
the  many  diverse  research 
topics  and  areas  of  expertise 
for  which  universify  faculty 
have  won  major  awards 
recently.  The  following  is 
news  of  some  of  these  awards 
and  the  faculty  who  have 
been  honored  by  them. 


Einstein's  theory  of  relafivity 
may  have  caused  a splash 
decades  ago,  but  it  took  years 
to  penetrate  the  field  of 
physics  and  play  a large  role, 
says  Charles  W.  Misner,  pro- 
fessor of  physics. 

Likewise,  the  impact  of 
Misner's  own  groundbreaking 
work  in  fhe  late  1950s  with 
Stanley  Deser  and  Richard 
Arnowitt  has 
only  recently 
been  recognized 
as  a critical  piece 
of  the  foundation 
for  modern  fhe- 
orefical  advancement 
in  gravity  and 
cosmology. 


Misner  and  company 
are  finally  getfing  fheir  due 
as  winners  of  fhe  1994 
Dannie  Heineman  Prize  for 
Mafhematical  Physics,  the 
highest  worldwide  honor 
awarded  by  the  American 
Physical  Society. 


"Newspapers  seem  to  be  in  a 
race  to  see  which  can  be  the 
most  shortsight- 
ed and  superfi- 
cial," said 
Eugene  L. 
Roberts  to  a 
crowd  of  admir- 
ers who  came  fo  see  him 
accepf  fhe  presfigious  Fourfh 
Esfafe  Award  for  lifefime 
achievement  in  journalism  at 
the  National  Press  Club  last 
November. 

Roberts  led  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  to  17  Pulitzers  in  his 
years  there  as  executive  edi- 
tor, and  has 
been  a pro- 


fessor of  journalism  af  College 
Park  for  fhree  years. 

Roberfs  has  recenfly  ac- 
cepfed  fhe  posf  of  managing 
edifor  af  The  New  York  Times, 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a centu- 
ry an  outsider  was  chosen 
for  a fop  posifion  fhere.  He 
will  take  a three-year  leave  of 
absence  from  the  university 
but  plans  to  stay  in  touch 
with  students  through  interac- 
tive video  conferencing  and 
occasional  visits. 


Sharks  have  survived  for 
more  than  350  million  years 
with  few  enemies,  unfil  hu- 
mans entered  the 
scene,  says 
marine  biologist 
and  professor 
emerifa,  Eugenie 
Clark,  beffer 
known  as  fhe  "Shark  Lady." 
An  infernafionally  known 
experf  on  sharks  and 


frequenf  confributor  to 
National  Geographic,  Clark  is 
one  of  fhree  recipienfs  of  fhe 
National  Geographic  Society's 
Franklin  L.  Burr  Award  hon- 
oring her  for  her  work  on 
sharks  in  the  waters  of 
Bermuda,  Mexico,  Japan  and 
fhe  Red  Sea.  The  73-year-old 
zoologisf  firsf  saw  fhe  grace- 
ful creafures  af  fhe  New  York 
Aquarium  when  she  was 
nine,  and  her  fascinafion  has 
never  ended. 


Ira  Berlin,  history  professor 
and  acfing  dean  of  Under- 
graduafe  Studies,  has  won  the 
premier  award  for  excellence 
in  Civil  War  studies  for  his 
remarkable  compilafion.  Free 
at  Last:  A Documentary  History 
of  Slavery,  Free- 
dom, and  the  Civil 
War.  Berlin  and 
four  co-edifors 
capfured  the 
1994  Lincoln 
Prize  for  patienfly  siffing 
fhrough  nearly  40,000  Civil 
War-era  leffers,  reporfs  and 
depositions  from  fhe  Nafion- 
al  Archives.  The  resulf  is  a 
four-volume  series  that 
examines  slavery  and  eman- 
cipation from  the  viewpoint 
of  fhose  closesf  fo  the 
drama:  "Unionists  and 
Confederates,  soldiers 
and  civilians,  slave- 
holders and  slaves."  The 
Washington  Post  calls 
Free  at  Last  a masterful- 
ly edifed  work,  "marked 
by  fhe  griffy  realifies  of  the 
past... articulated  by  those 
who  were  farthest  from  ifs 
promise."  — MK 


Supercomputer  Study 
Funded  by  NSF 


The  Institute  for  Advanced 
Computer  Studies  and  the 
Department  of  Geography 
have  received  a five-year,  $3 
million  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation 
to  study  how  high  perfor- 
mance parallel  supercomput- 
ers can  be  used  to  analyze 
images  produced  by  remote 
sensing  devices. 

The  project  will  focus  on 
applications  in  land  cover 
dynamics,  such  as  mapping 
the  changes  to  the  world's 
tropical  rain  forests  over  the 
past  three  decades. 

"Problems  such  as  these 
require  enormous  computing 
capabilities,"  says  Larry 
Davis,  director  of  the  insti- 
tute. "Billions  to  trillions  of 
data  points  from  satellite 
images  have  to  be  processed 
on  an  annual  basis  for  even  a 
single  application.  Only  par- 
allel supercomputers,  bring- 
ing together  the  power  of 
hundreds  to  thousands  of 
microprocessors  in  a coordi- 
nated fashion  have  the  com- 
puting power  and  memory 
capacity  needed  to  address 
these  problems." 

The  research  will  be  large- 
ly conducted  using  the  insti- 
tute's Connection  Machine  5 
parallel  supercomputer,  with 
processing  capabilities  of  sev- 
eral billion  operations  per  sec- 
ond. But  even  this  machine, 
says  Davis,  is  not  powerful 
enough  for  most  remote  sens- 
ing problems,  so  scientists  on 
the  project  will  make  exten- 
sive use  of  even  larger  paral- 


Working  Class 

With  the  College  of  Business  and  Management's  May 
1994  graduating  MBA  class  heading  into  the  work 
force,  it  may  be  reassuring  to  know  that  over  90  percent  of 
last  year's  graduating  MBA  class  had  found  jobs  by  the  fall 
of  1993.  According  to  Glen  Payne,  director  of  the  MBA 
Career  Management  Center,  33  percent  of  the  class  took 
jobs  in  the  financial  sector,  mainly  in  banking  and  financial 
services  companies.  Seventeen  percent  entered  the  market- 
ing field,  and  nearly  15  percent  are  working  in  the  infor- 
mation management  area. 


lei  computers  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation  super- 
computer sites. 

"This  project  represents  a 
significant  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  campus's  most 
talented  environmental  and 
computer  scientists  to  come 
together  in  a major  interdisci- 
plinary effort,  pushing  for- 
ward the  frontiers  in  their 
fields  and  making  important 
contributions  to  solving  some 
of  the  world's  outstanding 
environmental  challenges," 
says  Davis.  — LG 

How  to  Compute  a 
Masterpiece 


"No  instructor  has  ever  been 
happy  with  someone  else's 
conception  of  what  should  be 
seen  in  class,"  says  computer 
specialist  Walter  Gilbert. 
"Each  instructor  has  some 
area  or  interest  that  cannot  be 
found  in  a book,  or  even  in 
several  books." 

Gilbert,  the  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Computer  Science 
Center,  is  helping  combat  this 
problem  with  the  tool  of  his 
trade:  the  computer.  More 
specifically,  a software  pro- 
gram called  Caprina  (named 


after  Gilbert's  cat).  Designed 
for  students  who  study  visual 
images — as  in  art  history  and 
architecture — Caprina  fea- 
tures high-resolution  digital 
images  chosen  by  instructors, 
not  dictated  by  textbooks. 

Conceived  over  a year 
ago  to  assist  art  history  stu- 
dents, Caprina  has  expanded 
in  a short  time  to  architecture, 
anthropology,  business  and 
Chinese  (for  sfudying  real- 
world  calligraphy  on  bill- 
boards, in  Chinese  newspa- 
pers, etc.) 

By  simply  clicking  a com- 
puter mouse  on  the  Caprina 
icon  (a  picture  of  Mona  Lisa) 
on  the  screen's  main  menu 
at  computer  labs  across  cam- 
pus, hundreds  of  images  are 
at  a student's  fingertips  via 
the  Multislide  or  Quizslide 
applications. 

Multislide  offers  a group 
of  ordered  images  the  instruc- 
tor has  chosen  for  a particular 
class  or  a test,  complete  with 
artist,  date  and  period.  Sever- 
al images  at  a time  can  be 
pulled  up  and  compared  on 
the  screen.  Quizslide  uses  the 
same  images,  but  pulls  them 
up  randomly,  withholding 
the  bibliographical  informa- 
tion until  it  is  requested,  an 


"electronic  flashcard,  if  you 
will,"  says  Gilbert. 

Designed  primarily  as  a 
studv  tool  to  assist  students, 
rather  than  for  research,  Cap- 
rina is  capable  of  a variefy  of 
other  possible  applications, 
says  Gilbert,  including  an 
"ongoing  student  art 
gallery,"  a digitized  record  of 
original  works  by  art  stu- 
dents. "It  would  be  nice  for  a 
student  to  be  able  to  browse 
through  what  his  or  her  con- 
temporaries have  been  doing 
for  the  past  15  years,"  Gilbert 
muses.  — MK 
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■■  ny  goodwill  in  the  closing  ceremonies  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Humor  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,  escaped  the  room  like  air  from 
a whoopee  cushion. 

f The  normally  cordial  conference  had 

I seen  papers  presented  on  such  topics  as 

"Laughing  Gas:  The  Titter  and  Terror  of 
f the  Grotesque"  and  "Ethnic  Jokes  About 

Eating:  A Sociological  Study"  all  in  a 
serious,  scholarly  fashion. 

But  an  outspoken  professor  from  Ireland,  host  country 
of  the  next  scheduled  conference,  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
room  and  lambasted  his  colleagues.  "We're  going  to 
have  the  next  conference  in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  if  you 
can't  tell  a funny  story  and  [if]  you  can't  read  your  paper 


a' 
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in  a funny  way,  we  don't  want  your  paper!" 

Academics  glanced  at  each  other  nervously.  Some 
became  angry.  Humor  research  could  not  be  treated  as 
anything  less  important  than  studies  on  microbiology  or 
aerospace  engineering. 

A professor  from  England  led  the  response,  threaten- 
ing not  to  attend  if  frivolity  reigned.  "We're  not 
humorists,  we're  scholars,"  he  said.  Cries  of  a boycott 
ensued.  The  Irish  professor  was  forced  to  retract  his 
threat,  and  groundwork  was  laid  for  another  less-than- 
hilarious  meeting. 

Strange.  One  would  think  an  International  Conference 
on  Humor  would  be  anything  but  dry:  attendees  wearing 
Groucho  Marx  glasses,  hand  buzzers  ringing  out  at  every 
greeting,  echoes  of  "Have  you  heard  the  one  about...?" 


reverberating  throughout  the  hallways.  But  humor,  and 
consequently  its  study,  is  a very  funny  thing. 

On  the  surface,  we  appreciate  humor  because  it's  plea- 
surable; it  makes  us  laugh.  But  rarely  do  we  examine 
what  may  be  lurking  behind  the  carefully  phrased  one- 
liner.  Or  why  one  person  might  find  something  funny 
and  the  next  might  be  offended.  Or  even  what  the  latest 
joke  making  the  office  rounds  tells  about  our  society. 

Although  there  may  be  no  Department  of  Humor 
Studies,  the  subject  is  significant  in  the  number  of  disci- 
plines that  study  humor.  While  the  topic  may  appear  to 
some  as  merely  recreation  rather  than  research,  there  is  a 
group  of  professors  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park  who  treat  humor — the  Rodney  Dangerfield  of 
academic  study — with  a little  respect. 
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"Humor  can  be  dissected,  as  a frog  can,  but  the  thing  that 
dies  in  the  process  and  the  innards  are  discouraging  to  any 
but  the  pure  scientific  mind."  — E.B.  White 

Lawrence  E.  Mintz,  professor  in  the  Department  of 
American  Studies,  and  teacher  of  a course  called 
"Humor  in  America"  has  a pure  scientific  mind. 
Mintz  has  been  watching  Woody  Allen  movies,  fre- 
quenting the  local  improvs,  and  flipping  through 
the  Sunday  comics  in  the  name  of  academic 
research  for  more  than  30  years.  He  was  the  orga- 
nizer of  the  controversial  conference  on  humor  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  serves  on  the  editorial  board  of  an  aca- 
demic journal  devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  humor.  The  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Humor  Research.  He  is  also  an  aggressive 
defender  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
humor  should  be  addressed.  "People 
treat  it  as  something  frivolous;  it's  my 
livelihood." 

Sitting  in  his  bookcase-lined  office 
(joke  books  are  kept  at  home),  Mintz 
sounds  tired  about  having  to  justify 
and  explain  the  role  of  the  humor  aca- 
demic, weary  of  having  to  deal  with  the 
overblown  expectations  of  his  students. 

"People  come  to  a class  on  humor 
expecting  it  to  be  funny.  If  they  go  to  a 
class  on  sex  ed,  they  don't  expect  to  be 
assigned  sexual  exercises." 

Instead  Mintz's  classes  examine  the 
role  and  history  of  humor  and  its  genres 
from  an  American  Studies  perspec- 
tive— the  trends,  the  bright  spots  and, 
simply,  what  makes  a joke  funny. 


"The  most  acutely  suffering  animal  on  earth  invented 
laughter." — Nietzsche 

At  the  very  root  of  humor  there's  a paradox.  It  is  often  a 
light,  pleasing  form  of  communication,  but  solemn  in  the  mat- 
ters it  addresses,  the  hostility  it  masks.  Humor  grants  us  a 
"license  of  comedy"  to  discuss  topics  that  otherwise  would  be 
taboo  or  inappropriate.  We  make  jokes  about  serial  killers,  natu- 
ral disasters  and  disease,  religion  and  race  under  the  guise  of 
"only  kidding." 

Humor  has  a tremendous  power  which  allows  us  to 
"reframe"  something  that  is  serious  into  something  that  is  not, 
says  Mintz.  We  use  humor  in  situations  where  the  stress  is  too 
great,  where  unless  the  tension  is  relieved,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  reality  or  "unreality"  of  the  situation. 

In  a society  plagued  by  drugs,  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  esca- 
lating acts  of  violence,  it  would  seem  natural  to  suggest  that  the 
'90s  are  a time  ripe  for  comedy. 

Maybe  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  says  Mintz,  but  not 
necessarily  in  America.  In  fact  he  thinks  the  '90s  is  a humdrum 
time  in  the  history  of  comedic  America — comparable  to  the — 
gulp! — dullness  and  conformity  of  the  1950s.  He  says  the 
dynamics  in  our  society  are  not  as  conducive  to  humor  as  they 
once  were.  Political  correctness  and  humor  being  viewed  as 
divisive  or  subversive  have  kept  young  comedians,  and  people 
in  general,  from  taking  chances.  "Newer  people  that  are  coming 
along  don't  strike  me  as  innovative.  But  I have  to  be  careful 
about  that  because  every  generation  sees  the  comedy  of  the 
younger  generation  that's  coming  along  as  less  innovative.  You 
know,  Chaplin  couldn't  understand  Groucho  Marx,  Art  Buch- 
wald  couldn't  appreciate  Lenny  Bruce. 
But  I don't  see  comedy  at  the  center  of 
Generation  X at  all.  Maybe,  that's  why 
they  like  '90210'  and  'Reality  Bites'  and 
more  of  the  melodramatic  self-pity 
crap  than  comedy." 

Mintz  is  writing  a book  called  The 
Prevalence  of  Laughter.  He  theorizes  that 
in  the  period  between  approximately 
1965  and  1979,  America  witnessed  a 
flare  up  of  comedy  in  all  genres  similar 
to  the  1920s,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "golden  age  of  comedy."  In  the 
wake  of  World  War  I,  the  '20s  saw  the 
huge  popularity  of  vaudeville  on  stage, 

Lawrence  E.  Mintz  examines  the  history 
of  humor  from  an  American  Studies 
perspective. 
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Charlie  Chaplin  and  Buster  Keaton  in 
film,  and  Dorothy  Parker,  James 
Thurber  and  E.B.  White  in  print.  With 
Vietnam,  the  sexual  revolution,  racial 
tensions  and  the  assassinations  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
1960s  spurred  a similar  overflow  of 
comedic  activity.  "It's  almost  a response 
to  so  much  going  on  that's  so  heavy, 
and  so  scary,  that  we  chose  in  the  '60s  to 
reframe  our  whole  attitude  toward  life." 

Mintz  insists  that  most  of  the  best  humor  around  today  has 
been  around  for  20  years.  He  cites  the  "Doonesbury"  and 
"Peanuts"  comic  strips,  "Saturday  Night  Live,"  and  the  staying 
power  of  situation  comedies  rerun  from  a previous  generation. 

"I  don't  see  what's  going  on  in  film  as  anywhere  near  as  good  as 
Mel  Brooks  or  Woody  Allen.  I don't  see  sitcoms  at  all  as  central 
to  what's  going  on  in  society  as  the  Norman  Lear  sitcoms  were 
in  the  '70s.  They're  there,  and  they're  watched,  but  I don't  see 
them  as  emblematic  of  the  nation's  discourse." 

Even  with  an  intolerance  of  humor  in  the  workplace,  and 
lack  of  socially  important  sitcoms  on  the  boob  tube  nowadays, 
Mintz  says  not  to  worry  about  the  demise  of  humor.  "American 
culture  is  sufficiently  dynamic  and  heterogeneous  that  we'll 
always  have  plenty  of  it." 

"Laughter  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  people." 

— Victor  Borge 

Edward  L.  Fink,  professor  in  the  Department  of  Speech  Com- 
munications and  teacher  of  a freshman  honors  seminar, 

"Humor,  Cognition,  and  Communication,"  studies  the  role 
humor  plays  in  messages  between  people. 

He  describes  how  doctors  not  only  use  humor  to  cope  with 
stress  in  operating  rooms,  but  for  ulterior  motives  as  well. 
Apparently,  the  humor  and  sexual  innuendo  between  Capt. 
Pierce  and  "Hot  Lips"  Houlihan  in  episodes  of  "M'^A*S*H"  is 
not  so  far  from  reality.  "In  a situation  of  tension,  a high 
demand  for  performance,  roles  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  behav- 
ior get  to  be  evoked  for  stress  relief,"  he  says.  "For  example, 
while  they're  engaging  in  surgery,  there  will  be  sexual  byplay. 
It's  humor  that's  telling  the  assembled  group.  No.  I,  this  isn't 
so  serious — which  it  is — they  all  know  it's  serious,  and  No.  2, 
they're  saying  in  addition  to  being  a surgeon.  I'm  also  a male  or 
I'm  also  a female." 

Although  he  approaches  the  subject  with  as  much  weight  as 
Mintz,  Fink  is  different  in  his  methods  of  teaching  humor.  He 
rattles  off  humorous  stories  and  witty  one-liners  with  the  timing 
and  flair  of  a Borscht  Belt  comedian.  He  distributes  a sheet  of 


Edward  L.  Fink,  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Speech  Communica- 
tions, studies  the  role  humor  plays  in 
messages  between  people. 

humorous  statistical  terms  useful  to  the 
behavioral  scientist  (Matrix:  a book- 
keeping term  used  by  prostitutes, 
denoting  transactions  transpiring 
between  the  months  of  April  and  June. 
Bias:  a guitar-playing,  radical  folk 
singer.)  But  his  use  of  humor  isn't  designed  to  entertain  so  much 
as  it  is  to  aid  students  in  remembering  difficult  concepts,  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  exams  and  to  make  him  more  approachable 
as  a professor.  "You  don't  have  to  be  fully  dignified  in  class.  You 
don't  want  it  to  be  the  professor  against  the  student,"  he  says. 

"Humor  is  your  own  unconscious  therapy." 

— Langston  Hughes 

Much  has  been  made  about  using  humor  and  its  stress- 
relieving  characteristics  to  treat  illness  and  mental  health.  The 
publication  of  Norman  Cousins'  Anatomy  of  an  Illness  as  Per- 
ceived by  the  Patient  in  1979  prompted  an  outpouring  of  humor 
therapists,  newsletters  and  seminars.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  ev'en 
designed  a "humor  room"  for  their  employees'  well-being,  com- 
plete with  Three  Stooges  videos,  books  by  Dave  Barr)'  and  Bill 
Cosby,  and  "stress  reducing  dolls"  whose  Velcroed  arms  and 
legs  could  be  ripped  off. 

In  his  book.  Cousins  claimed  that  through  a regimen  of  joke 
reading  and  watching  Marx  Brothers  films,  he  was  able  to  over- 
come a degenerative  disease  of  the  spine — usually  a terminal 
condition.  He  reasoned  that  if  negative  emotional  states  have  a 
negative  impact  on  health,  why  shouldn't  the  opposite  be  true? 
He  promptly  checked  himself  out  of  the  hospital  and  into  a 
hotel  across  the  street. 

Neither  Fink  nor  Mintz  put  too  much  stock  in  Cousins'  claim 
and  the  ensuing  preponderance  of  "humor  practitioners."  Mintz 
says  that  Cousins'  disease  is  "notorious  for  spontaneous  recov- 
ery," and  he  compares  the  uprising  of  people  who  treat  illness 
through  humor  as  "kind  of  like  a cult." 

"Their  message  is  that  you  can  change  your  life  around  by 
laughing.  There's  a certain  truth  to  that,  but  it's  blown  way  out 
of  proportion,"  he  says. 

Fink  does  say  that  humor  has  been  proven  to  have  a positive 
effect  on  blood  pressure,  heart  rate  and  breathing,  but  he  cites  a 
lack  of  empirical  studies  linking  humor  to  recovering  from  ill- 
ness. "If  it  makes  you  feel  better,  that's  a good  thing,  but  if  you 
have  an  illness,  there's  not  convincing  evidence  that  it  will  help 
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you  get  over  the  illness,"  he  says. 

"There's  a broader  question  in  dealing 
with  the  stresses  of  life.  That  is,  we  know 
that  a lot  of  illnesses  are  somehow  tied  to 
stress,  and  it's  the  case  that  people  with 
senses  of  humor  take  themselves  less 
seriously  and  are  able  to  handle  life's  dis- 
asfers  in  some  ways  that  use  better  cop- 
ing strategies." 


"Wit  is  the  sudden  marriage  of  ideas 

which  before  their  union  were  not  perceived  to  have  any 

relation."  — Mark  Twain 


captured  in  the  way  people  understand 
jokes.  The  people  that  tend  to  be  witty 
people  tend  to  be  clever  in  their  own 
realm  or  discipline  because  the  process 
of  understanding  that  comes  from 
being  able  to  appreciate  as  well  as  cre- 
ate jokes  seems  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
technique  that  applies  to  other... creative  aspects." 

He  believes  our  ability  to  think  and  to  use  language  is  crucial 
to  our  understanding  of  humor.  He  relates  the  story  of  his 
daughter's  first  joke  upon  seeing  an  elephant  at  the  age  of  two. 
"She  doesn't  necessarily  know  the  name,  'elephant,'  but  she 
knows  what  it's  not. . .She  points  to  the  elephant  and  says  with  a 
big  grin,  'kitty  cat,'  and  starts  laughing... What  she's  demon- 
strating is  that  she  has  the  ability  to  differentiate  what  she  says 
from  what  she  means.  She  was  able  to  look  at  this  beast  and  say 
'kitty  cat'  knowing  it  really  wasn't." 


Jerrold  Levinson,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, probes  the  deeper  nature  of 
humor. 


So  what  is  a "sense  of  humor"  anyway?  Is  it  an  ability? 

A personality  trait?  A disposition?  Why  does  one  per- 
son find  a joke  funny  while  another  is  repulsed?  Is 
there  a link  between  humor  and  creativity?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  raised  in  "Philosophy  of 
Humor,"  a course  taught  by  Jerrold  Levinson,  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

There  has  been  a long  tradition  of  philosophers 
studying  humor — Aristotle,  Kant,  Schopenhauer  and  Freud. 

One  of  Levinson's  former  professors  once  defined  philosophy  as 
"the  study  of  what  makes  a joke  funny." 

He  tends  to  agree.  "Solving  the  joke  is  unconsciously  doing 
philosophy.  The  pleasure  is  because  you're  getting  the  joke  and 
unravelling  it  in  a subconscious  way  that  doesn't  call  for  too 
much  effort.  The  best  kind  of  joke  is  one  that  requires  a little  bit 
of  effort  to  unravel  and  then  lots  of  things  fall  into  place,  and 
you  get  an  excess  of  pleasure." 

Levinson  looks  like  a philosopher — slightly  ruffled,  a short 
mustache,  he  twiddles  his  thumbs  and  glances  out  the  window 
in  his  office  as  if  looking  for  the  answers  to  the  questions  he 
poses.  He  ponders  on  the  nature  of  a sense  of  humor.  "I  think  it 
can  be  cultivated,  improved.  But  I tend  to  be  a nativist.  Usually 
there  tends  to  be  a predisposition  in  people  to  various  things — 
being  able  to  play  basketball  well,  being  able  to  solve  mathemat- 
ical theorems,  being  able  to  create  and  understand  jokes." 

There  also  appears  to  be  a relationship  between  those  with  a 
serious  mind  and  a capacity  for  wit.  Humor  may  require  the 
same  sort  of  cognitive  faculties  but  in  a different  way.  It 
depends  on  how  we  connect  the  various  frameworks  and  con- 
cepts in  life,  he  says.  "If  you  are  very  taken  with  how  they  don't 
connect,  and  you  get  a charge  out  of  that,  then  you  are  exercis- 
ing your  humorousness.  If  you're  very  taken  at  how  they  can 
connect,  you're  giving  away  to  your  serious  side." 

Fink  applies  this  same  philosophy  to  his  studies  of  cognitive 
processes.  "The  way  human  beings  develop  insight,  generally,  is 


Priest:  "When  will  you  give  up  those  silly  dietary  laws?" 
Rabbi:  "At  your  wedding,  excellency." 


As  long  as  there  has  been  an  in-group  and  an  out-group  of 
different  peoples,  there  has  been  ethnic  humor.  Ethnic  or 
aggressive  humor  can  act  as  a healthy  release — it  allows  us  to 
make  hostile  statements  without  acting  on  them.  But  eth- 
nic humor  can  also  be  harmful  when  it  serves  to  per- 
petuate negative  stereotypes  or  to  label  the  differ- 
ent as  deviant. 

Mintz  says  one  must  examine  how  the 
humor  is  used  and  how  it  is  taken.  "If  it 
forms  the  kind  of  bond  between  us 
that  allows  us  to  discriminate 
against  somebody  else,  then  it 
isn't  a release  at  all.  It  legit- 
imizes, it  exacerbates,  it 
substantiates,  it  solidi- 
fies the  impression." 

But  on  the  other  hand, 

Mintz  doesn't  want  to  see 
freedom  of  expression  limit- 
ed. "There's  a long  tradition  of 
allowing  the  humorist  a license  to 
say  and  do  things  that  nobody  else 
can  say  and  do." 

He  refers  to  the  "shock  jock" 
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antics  of  Howard  Stern  or  Rush  Limbaugh  as  good  examples  of 
where  we  fnust  be  careful.  "What  you  worry  about  is  the  listen- 
er out  there  who  is  not  celebrating  the  freedom  of  expression, 
but  actually  celebrating  the  racism  and  using  this  as  a high." 

And  then  there's  the  case  of  self-deprecatory  humor — the 
joke  told  by  the  out-group  about  themselves.  It's  the  brand  of 
humor  that  made  such  comedians  as  Jackie  Mason  and  Richard 
Pryor  famous. 

Evelyn  Beck,  professor  in  the  Women's  Studies  Program,  says 
people  fail  to  realize  the  corrupting  power  of  this  type  of  humor. 
"Jackie  Mason  is  among  the  worst  about  women.  He  capitalizes 
on  all  the  cliches  that  are  denigrating  to  women  and  Jewish 
women.  He  doesn't  make  fun  of  the  stereotype,  he  makes  fun  of 
the  people  who  embody  the  stereotype,  fostering  it." 

She  blames  joking  within  the  same  group  as  the  impetus  of 
Jewish  American  Princess  jokes.  Jewish  men  have  perpetuated 
and  even  started  the  trend,  she  says.  "Then  the  non-Jewish  por- 
tion uses  it  for  misogyny  and  anti-semitism." 

Some  comedians  felt  forced  to  perpetuate  the  injurious 
stereotype  in  order  to  survive.  Early  African  American  comics 
were  driven  to  "don  blackface"  in  order  to  appeal  to  main- 
stream audiences,  to  live  up  to  the  ignorant  expectations. 

It  wasn't  until  the  1960s  that  comedians  like  Dick  Gregory 
insisted  on  being  a "colored  funny  man,  not  a funny  colored 
man."  Gregory  was  notorious  for  capitalizing  on  another  facet 
of  ethnic  humor — its  ability  to  strike  biting  blows  against  the 
oppressor  under  the  protection  of  the  comedic  license: 

"You  gotta  say  this  for  whites,  their  self-confidence 
knows  no  bounds.  Who  else  could  go  to  a small 
island  in  the  South  Pacific,  where  there's  no 
crime,  poverty,  unemployment,  war  or 
worry — and  call  it  a 'primitive  society'?" 
Fink  says  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  jokes  containing  negative  stereo- 
types about  one  group  of  people  are 
often  told  regarding  many  ethnic 
groups.  Americans  hear  jokes 
about  the  Polish  being  stupid  or 
crude,  but  the  English  tell  the 
same  jokes  about  the  Irish  or 
Welsh,  and  the  Swedes  jest 
about  the  ineptness  of  the 
Norwegians.  "In  some 
cases  it's  describing 
humanity  rather  than  a par- 
ticular group,"  he  says.  "But 
if  you  take  it  seriously  as  a 
description  of  a particular  group, 
then  it  can  be  harmful." 


The  Anatomy  of  a Joke 

What  goes  on  in  our  cognitive  processes  that  causes  us  to 
think  a joke  is  funny?  Edward  L.  Fink,  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Speech  Communications,  uses  the  follow- 
ing example  in  his  talk,  "A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on 
the  Way  to  the  Lecture." 

Cognitive  Map  of  a Joke  Using  Ambiguity: 


Joke  Body:  Why  do  mice  have  small  balls? 
Punchline:  Because  very  few  of  them  can  dance. 


In  the  diagram  above,  when  the  question  is  asked, 
"Why  do  mice  have  small  balls?"  the  focal  concept  moves 
in  the  direction  of  Concept  1.  When  the  punclrline  is 
given,  "Because  very  few  of  them  can  dance,"  the  thought 
process  is  wliipped  in  another  direction.  Concept  2.  It  is 
the  incongruous  response  to  an  ambiguous  question  that 
triggers  the  humor.  The  roles  of  timing  and  delivery  are 
also  explained  in  other  models  by  Fink. 

"Of  course,"  he  stresses,  "one  must  understand  Amer- 
ican colloquialism,  otherwise  the  joke  falls  flat."  -JS 


Regardless  of  its  potentially  damaging  effects  on  a people,  it 
is  impossible  to  picture  a world  without  humor.  Without  being 
able  to  find  humor  in  all  but  the  most  insufferable  circum- 
stances, surviving  such  "unrealities"  as  prejudice,  oppression  or 
the  crises  of  everyday  life  would  be  inconceivable.  "No  wonder 
the  whites,  after  five  centuries  of  contact,  could  not  understand 
[our]  race,"  the  black  novelist  and  poet  Claude  McKay  wrote  in 
1928,  "when  out  of  their  melancholy  environment  the  blacks 
could  create  mad,  contagious  music  and  high  laughter." 

Laughter  of  a most  serious  kind.  E3HI 

Special  thanks  to  Richard  Berg,  ]ohn  Horne  and  BUI  Norwood  for  their 
assistance  and  use  of  the  physics  demonstration  facility. 
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Redefining 

Black 

Families 


By  Michael  Koster 


drew  Billingsley  is  at  the  National  Archives 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  talking  about  a course 
on  the  African  American  family  that  he 
teaches  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He 
says  that  when  he  gets  to  the  section  on 
very,  he  asks  his  students,  most  of  whom 
are  white  Americans  in  their  twenties,  ''Who 
freed  the  slaves?”  The  answer  he  always 
gets  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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THE  HE 

But  when  he  taught  the  same  course  last 
year  as  a visiting  professor  at  Spelman  Col- 
lege, a historically  black  women’s  college, 
the  response  was  quite  different. 

“I  said  to  my  students,  ‘Who  freed  the 
slaves?”’ 

The  answer:  “they  freed  themselves.” 

It  is  this  sense  of  historical  empowerment 
that  is  central  to  Billingsley’s  philosophy 


ART  IS: 

and  that  pervades  his  book.  Climbing 
Jacobis  Ladder:  The  Enduring  Legacy  of 
African  American  Families  (1993).  “The 
major  reason  for  the  survival  of  the  African 
American  people  is  that  family  is  such  a 
central  part  of  the  culture,”  says  Billingsley, 
who  chairs  the  Department  of  Family  Stud- 
ies. “And  I wrote  the  book  [which  came  out 
in  paperback  early  this  year]  in  order 
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to  say  that  if  we  understand  African  American  history  better — 
all  of  us — we'll  have  a better,  more  enlightened,  less  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation  we  face  today." 

Billingsley  is  just  one  of  a number  of  contemporary  African 
American  social  scientists,  writers  and  historians  who  refute 
past  generations  of  scholars  who  regarded  the  black  family  as 
hopelessly  shadowed  by  a slave  past;  and  who  also  disagree 
with  the  seemingly  endless  parade  of  politicians,  rappers,  film- 
makers, judges,  columnists  and  others  who  claim  that  the  black 
family  is  disintegrating  in  an  inner-city  Pandora's  box  of  vio- 
lence and  poverty. 

REDEFINING  THE  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

Ithough  varied  in  their  approaches,  degrees  of  opti- 
mism and  modes  of  expression,  many  contempo- 
rary scholars  of  the  African  American  family  share 
the  core  belief  that  a sense  of  "family"  is,  and  has  always  been, 
central  to  the  survival  of  black  America.  And,  more  importantly, 
new  ways  of  looking  at  the  African  American  family  are  the 
keys  to  understanding  today's  black  community. 

"The  African  American  family  is  neither  dead  nor  dying,  nor 
vanishing,"  writes  Billingsley.  "Instead,  the  family  remains  a 
resilient  and  adaptive  institution  reflecting  the  most  basic  val- 
ues, hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  descendants  of  African  people 
in  America." 

But  Billingsley's  "glass-is-half-full"  optimism  seems  to  pale 
in  the  face  of  a daily  bombardment  of  stories  in  the  popular 
press  telling  us  that  drugs  and  urban  violence  are  killing  off 
young  black  men  at  unprecedented  rates;  that  teen  pregnancies 
and  out-of-wedlock  birth  rates  have  risen  dramatically,  making 
it  difficult  for  mothers  to  provide  for  their  children;  that  unem- 
ployment and  domestic  violence  and  racism  are  further  eroding 


the  stability  of  the  African  American  family.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  roughly  three  in  10  African  Ameri- 
cans live  in  poverty,  unemployment  among  blacks  consistently 
remains  twice  as  high  as  that  of  whites,  there  are  more  black 
men  in  prison  than  in  college,  homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  young  black  men,  and  out-of-wedlock  births  in  the 
African  American  community  numbered  more  than  3.8  million 
in  1990. 

Yet,  Billingsley  argues  in  Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder,  "there  are 
more  than  three  times  as  many  nonpoor  blacks  as  there  are  poor 
blacks.  The  underclass  is  only  half  of  that  poor  third  ...  There 
are  more  black  adults  who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
than  there  are  dropouts.  There  are  three  times  as  many  black 
youths  who  have  managed  to  stay  out  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  than  the  celebrated  25  percent  who  have  become 
engulfed  in  it.  There  are  far  more  black  persons  who  grew  up  in 
viable,  stable,  upward-striving  black  families  than  otherwise. 
They  have  millions  of  achieving,  successful  role  models  ... 

"I  don't  really  argue  that  these  problems  we  face  today  are 
not  serious,  cripplingly  serious,"  Billingsley  says.  "I'm  saying 
there  are  more  of  us  who  have  not  succumbed  than  who  have 
succumbed." 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions about  the  state  of  the  black  family  in  America,  and  no  small 
amount  of  confusion  about  its  future,  is  because  the  black  family 
does  not  exist.  Just  as  generalizations  about  white  families  are 
shattered  by  differences  in  income,  class  and  social  context,  so 
too  are  generalizations  about  black  families,  particularly  in 
today's  postindustrial,  highly  fragmented  society. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  the  black  family,"  says  Bart  Landry, 
a professor  of  sociology  at  the  university  who  wrote  The  Neio 
Black  Middle  Class  (1987).  There  are  many  different  types  of  fam- 
ilies within  the  African  American  community — single-parent. 
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two-parent,  white  collar  and  blue  collar,  working  and  non- 
working poor — and  these  categories  in  turn  are  affected  by  a 
multitude  of  variables  that  make  each  family  unique. 

"I'm  always  amazed  at  the  notions  that  people  have  about  the 
black  family.  So  much  of  it  is  just  based  on  myth,  not  on  facts. . . 
We  need  to  separate  the  facts  from  the  fiction,"  says  Landry. 

The  facts,  many  sociologists  agree,  are  that  since  about  1970, 
a significant  proportion  of  the  black  community  has  faced  seri- 
ous, long-term  economic  problems — mainly,  a shift  in 
economies  from  blue  collar  to  technology-based  jobs.  Hampered 
by  a sluggish  economy  and  the  onset  of  high  unemployment, 
many  African  Americans  lacked  the  resources  to  make  the  shift. 
This  external  economic  pressure  resulted  in  new  poverty  in 
urban  communities  that  has  disproportionately  affected  blacks. 

The  most  alarming  result  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  sin- 
gle-parent families  formed  through  out-of-wedlock  births,  a rar- 
ity prior  to  the  1970s. 

"It's  really  a question  of  new  family  formations,"  says 
Landry.  "When  you  say  negative  trends,  problem  trends,  it 
involves  primarily  those  families  that  are  formed  through  out- 
of-wedlock  births."  Most  of  these  families  are  headed  by  young 
women  who  either  do  not  have  jobs  or  they  have  jobs  that  don't 
pay  enough.  They  live  in  the  inner  city  of  major  cities  and  are 
poor.  And  most  are  not  able  to  adequately  cope  with  these  con- 
ditions. "In  those  situations  of  stress  it's  very  difficult  for  the 
young  to  be  socialized,"  he  says. 

Other  American  families  are  not  immune  to  these  problems, 
of  course.  In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  most  victims  of  these  neg- 
ative social  trends  are  white.  But  the  proportion  of  those  who 
suffer  from  them  is  much  higher  among  the  30  million  African 
American  population. 

For  most  of  this  century,  until  about  1970,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  African  American  families  were  headed  by  two  par- 


ents. By  1990,  that  number  had  dropped  to  about  40  percent.  But 
many  single-parent  families,  particularly  in  the  middle  class,  are 
the  result  of  separation  or  divorce,  an  often  temporary  condi- 
tion, since  remarriage  rates  are  also  high.  Thus  it  is  critical  to 
distinguish  between  those  new  families  that  are  formed  through 
out-of-wedlock  births,  and  those  formed  through  marriage. 

In  this  context  it  is  easier  to  understand  why  Billingsley  and 
Landry  insist  that  the  African  American  family  is  not  falling 
apart.  With  the  exception  of  single-parent  families  formed 
through  out-of-wedlock  births,  they  maintain,  black  families  are 
doing  fine,  given  their  resources. 

"Too  many  discussions  of  African  American  families  focus 
exclusively  on  single-parent  families  or  on  the  underclass  or  on 
children  in  trouble  as  if  these  phenomena  were  characteristic  of 
African  American  families,"  Billingsley  writes.  "Inadvertently, 
they  contribute  to  stereotypical  thinking  that  sets  these  families 
apart  from  other  American  families.  The  result  is  an  absurd  and 
counterproductive  tendency  to  see  African  American  families 
in  isolation,  out  of  the  context  of  their  communities  and  the 
larger  society." 

A QUESTION  OF  ROLES 

hat  emerges  from  the  ashes  of  the  traditional  study 
of  African  American  families  is  an  emphasis  on 
new,  more  useful  ways  of  looking  at  them,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  increasing  number  of  single  mothers  as 
heads  of  households.  It  is  no  longer  useful  to  "stand  back  and 
say  . . . just  put  a man  in  the  house  and  ever\dhing  will  be 
alright,"  Billingsley  says.  "We  know  better  now.  Ev'en  if  a man 
is  in  the  house,  it  mav  not  be  alright." 

Some  have  proposed  that  men  have  never  had  a central  role 
in  the  African  American  family  anyway.  Billingsley  writes  that 
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women  are  the  "bearers  of  culture."  The  Washington  Post's 
Donna  Britt  reports  that  "it's  women  who  raise  the  children," 
not  men;  and  that  "hurt,  frustrated  women  will,  almost 
inevitably,  raise  hurt,  frustrated  sons  and  daughters."  Washing- 
ton Post  columnist  Dorothy  Gilliam  argues  that  the  grandmother 
has  traditionally  been  the  great  pillar  of  support  for  extended 
families,  instilling  values  and  passing  down  oral  history. 

Literary  critic  Mary  Helen  Washington  says  the  family  has 
been  the  central  concern  of  women,  who  have  been  the  "care- 
takers in  families,  and  that  caretaking  extends  even  to  the  sto- 
ries of  family  history.  Women  characters  pass  down  family  sto- 
ries— even  in  the  fiction  written  by  men."  However, 

Washington,  a professor  of  English  at  the  university,  notes  that 
the  healthiest  families  in  black  fiction  are  ones  in  which  men's 
and  women's  roles  are  blurred. 

But  Landry  says  the  widely  held  notion  of  the  matriarchal 
black  family  is  a "complete  myth,"  that  the  typical  black  family 
has  historically  included  both  father  and  mother,  with  equal 
authority  over  children.  Parental  roles  have  been  more  egalitari- 
an among  blacks  than  whites,  he  adds,  probably  because  black 
wives  usually  worked.  And  by  providing  an  additional  income, 
African  American  women  have  had  a larger  economic  role, 
which  translates  into  more  authority  within  the  family.  Because 
males  have  not  had  sole  authority,  some  social  scientists  have 
mistakenly  assumed  that  they  had  no  authority,  he  says.  But  the 
sharing  of  power  "doesn't  make  the  male  weaker,  it  makes  the 
women  stronger.  It  gives  them  a more  significant  voice." 

It's  also  a myth  that  most  slave  families  were  broken  by  sale, 
Landry  says.  Some  were,  but  most  were  not.  It  was  to  the  slave- 
master's  advantage  that  the  family  remain  intact  because  it  was 
a more  productive  unit.  "The  slaves  had  a community  that  fos- 
tered the  nuclear  family  and  passed  those  beliefs  and  practices 
down  through  the  generations,"  he  says. 


Even  if  the  male  played  a significant  role  in  the  past,  and 
continues  to  do  so  in  middle-  and  working-class  African  Ameri- 
can families,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  quickly  growing  number  of 
poor,  single-parent,  female-headed  families,  the  father  has  little 
or  no  voice. 

"But  that's  a segment  of  black  families,  that's  not  the  black 
family,"  Landry  reminds  us. 

THE  EXTENDED  FAMILY 

Helen  Washington  once  told  a friend  that  fami- 
/ //  j lies  are  like  minefields:  "We  walk  and  dance 

through  them  never  knowing  where  or  when  some- 
thing or  someone  is  going  to  explode."  In  the  course  of  selecting 
fictional  stories  from  the  likes  of  Alice  Walker,  James  Baldwin, 
Jamaica  Kincaid  and  other  important  African  American  writers 
for  an  anthology  revolving  around  the  theme  of  the  African 
American  family,  she  found  herself  becoming  "more  open  to 
that  mysterious  process  called  family,  more  aware  of  how  it 
enriches  and  enlarges  my  sense  of  self  and  less  inclined  to  see 
myself  merely  as  a survivor,  carefully  stepping  around  mines." 

The  seeds  for  Washington's  book.  Memory  of  Kin:  Stories 
About  Family  by  Black  Writers  (1991),  were  sown  at  St.  Brands  de 
Sales  Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  For  one  month  a discussion 
group  pondered,  analyzed  and  sometimes  argued  over  the 
meanings  of  the  stories  that  black  writers  told  about  family  and 
what  those  stories  helped  reveal  to  them  about  their  own  fami- 
lies and  their  place  within  them. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  first  chapter  is  titled,  "The  Extend- 
ed Family."  Earnest  J.  Gaines'  tale,  "Just  Like  a Tree,"  opens  the 
chapter.  In  it,  10  characters — black  and  white,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female — tell  a story  of  a family  that  transcends  blood 
kin.  Even  though  they  are  not  all  related  by  blood,  "their  kin- 
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ship  networks,  like  nothing  else  in  their  lives,  are  dependable, 
lasting,  and  necessary  for  their  survival,"  writes  Washington, 
who  believes  that  the  emphasis  on  extended  family  is  fhe  major 
difference  in  how  whifes  and  blacks  define  family. 

She  dfes  large  numbers  of  African  American  children  living 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  with  grandparents  (about  16 
percent,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  fhe  Census)  and  the 
proliferation  of  family  reunions  as  evidence. 

"Almost  every  one  of  the  black  people  I know  has  family 
reunions,"  says  Washington,  whose  fascination  with  her  own 
family  was  sparked  by  the  publication  of  Alex  Haley's  Roots  in 
1976,  followed  by  the  TV  miniseries.  "It  is  a very  Southern 
thing,  I think,  and  at  base  a very  African  thing  too." 

"The  census  bureau  says  that  family  are  the  people  who  are 
related  to  each  other  by  marriage  or  blood  who  live  in  the  same 
household,"  says  Billingsley.  "My  definition  says  you  don't 
have  to  live  in  the  same  household."  People  do  not  have  to  be 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  but,  rather,  people  are  part  of  a 
family  because  they  function  as  members. 

But  has  it  been  any  different  for  white  families?  Landry 
says  maybe  not.  "When  you  look  at  statistics  on  who  takes 
care  of  children  while  the  mother's  away,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  was  the  relative,  for  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  So  I'm 
not  so  sure  about  this  greater  family  extension,  if  it  is  as  signif- 
icantly different  from  white  families  in  the  same  economic  sit- 
uation as  blacks." 

Once  again,  class  matters.  Since  the  majority  of  African 
Americans  historically  have  been  in  a lower  economic  class  than 
whites,  it  is  likely  that  emphasis  on  extended  family  has  been 
more  of  a necessify  for  a larger  percentage  of  the  black  popula- 
tion, particularly  since  in  the  past  both  parents  were  working. 

"To  some  extent  you're  comparing  apples  and  oranges,"  says 
Landry.  "But  if  you  compare  poor  whites  and  poor  blacks. 


working  class  whites  and  working  class  blacks,  middle  class 
whites  and  middle  class  blacks,  I think  you'll  find  far  more  simi- 
larities than  differences." 

ndrew  Billingsley  fells  a sfory  abouf  a black  man 
who  is  reading  to  his  young  son  about  lions  and 
tigers  and  the  African  jungle.  The  little  boy  inter- 
rupts the  father,  saying,  "didn't  you  tell  me  the  lion  is  the 
biggest,  baddest  king  of  the  jungle?" 

"Yes,  yes  I did  tell  you  that  son,"  answers  the  father. 

"Then  how  come  in  these  stories  the  man  always  wins?" 

"Well  son.  I'll  tell  you,"  the  father  says.  "These  stories  are 
always  going  to  turn  out  like  that  until  the  lions  start  writing 
some  books." 

Billingsley  is  one  such  lion.  And  his  story  is  about  family,  as 
are  fhe  sfories  of  Bart  Landry  and  Mary  Helen  Washington  and 
many  other  writers,  social  scientists  and  historians  whose  work 
continues  to  reshape,  redefine  and  sometimes  refute  the  ways 
we  think  about  African  American  families. 

And  the  challenge  for  African  Americans  foday,  says 
Billingsley,  "especially  fhose  of  us  who  are  employed  this  year, 
who  are  not  poor  this  year,  who  have  gcit  a little  education,  [is 
to]  fashion  solutions  by  connecting  them  to  our  people  in  ways 
that  will  help."  African  Americans  must  work  to  build  strong 
institutions,  organizations  and  alliances  based  on  traditional 
values,  he  says.  They  must  work  to  instill  a deep  sense  of  histor- 
ical empowerment  in  the  black  community  so  that  those  who  do 
live  in  poverty,  those  inner-citv  youth  who  are  in  trouble  with 
the  law,  those  who  are  poor  unwed  mothers  can  one  day  say: 
we  freed  ourselves. 

Family  photos  courtesy  of  Andrew  Billingsley,  Bart  Landry,  Mary  Helen 
Washington  and  other  members  of  the  university  community. 
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or  is  it? 


he  biggest  draw  last  year  at  the  National  Press 
Club  was  not  A1  Gore.  Nor  was  it  Margaret 
Thatcher  or  Sen.  Paul  Simon  or  the  dozens  of 
other  famous  politicians,  activists,  authors  and 
world  leaders  that  speak  at  the  club  each  year. 
The  biggest  draw  was  a goofy  purple  and  green 
dinosaur  by  the  name  of  Barney.  And  he  drew  kids  from  miles 
around.  Hundreds  of  chattering  kids  and  their  smiling  parents. 
Kids  packing  the  halls  and  elevators  of  the  club  in  their  Barney 
sweatshirts  with  their  Barney  coloring  books.  The  line  for  Bar- 
ney paraphernalia — bags  packed  with  Barney  stickers,  a Barney 
cassette,  a little  Barney  doll  and  all  sorts  of  Barney  goodies — 
wound  through  the  ball  room  and  out  into  the  hall.  That  line 
was  almost  as  long  as  the  one  for  pictures  with  the  star. . .with 
Barney  himself. 

The  coming  of  Barney  was  clearly  a huge  event. 

And  the  fascinating  thing  about  Barney,  other  than  that  he 
attracts  a bigger  crowd  than  A1  Gore,  is  that  he  is  not.  That  is,  he 
does  not  exist.  He  is  a fictional  product  of  the  media.  Yet  he  has 
a pervasive  influence  in  many  children's  lives. 

Not  surprising,  say  most  media  experts.  Thirty  years  of 
research  suggests  that  both  fictional  and  nonfictional  media 


“Television  is  the 
one  thing — it  comes 
up  in  surveys  over 
and  over  again — that 
parents  say  they  feel 
most  helpless  to 
control  in  their 
childrens  lives,” 
Parks  says. 


characters  have  a big  impact  not  only  on  children,  who  are  most 
vulnerable  to  them,  but  on  adults  as  well.  Media  figures  become 
a part  of  our  social  reality,  and  this  has  myriad  social  effects. 

"Barney  has  revolutionized  the  colors  in  little  boys'  cloth- 
ing," says  Sheri  Parks,  who  teaches  a course  on  TV  and  chil- 
dren at  the  university.  "If  you  go  into  a department  store  now 
and  look  in  the  little  boys'  section,  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  purple  and  green  that  wasn't  there  two  years  ago, 
because  parents  and  kids  want  to  imitate  what  they  see  on  tele- 
vision. Adults  do  it,  too.  If  you  think  about  what  our  ideal  of  a 
lover  would  be,  for  instance,  very  often  that  ideal,  at  least  the 
physical  ideal,  stems  largely  from  images  that  we  see"  in  popu- 
lar media. 

As  for  advertising.  Parks  says  that  while  children  are  much 
more  vulnerable  to  ads  than  adults,  parents  are  highly  vulnera- 
ble to  children,  who  pressure  them  to  buy  certain  products.  "It 
may  be  hitting  below  the  belt,  literally,"  she  says.  "When  that 
little  kid  looks  up  at  the  parent  with  those  big,  brown  eyes  and 
says  'It's  the  only  thing  I want,'  parents  tend  to  give  in.  Or 
worse,  kids  resort  to  blackmail.  They  cry  and  scream,  and  peo- 
ple stare.  And  marketers  know  this."  Remember  the  Cabbage 
Patch  phenomenon? 

"Television  is  the  one  thing — it  comes  up  in  surveys  over 
and  over  again — that  parents  say  they  feel  most  helpless  to  con- 
trol in  their  children's  lives,"  Parks  says. 

While  huggable  Barney  is  fairly  nonthreatening,  other  char- 
acters and  images  children  see  on  TV,  in  films  or  in  video 
games,  are  not. 

In  Ohio  recently,  a five-year-old  boy  set  his  family's  home  on 
fire,  killing  his  two-year-old  sister  in  the  blaze.  His  mother 
charged  that  the  boy  was  incited  by  watching  episodes  of  the 
MTV  satire  "Beavis  and  Butt-head,"  in  which  two  animated 
adolescents,  personifications  of  misguided  youth,  set  fires  and 
said  that  fire  was  "cool."  Similar  incidents  in  which  fires  were 
started  by  young  kids  were  also  blamed  on  the  annoying  MTV 
duo.  MTV  later  removed  all  references  to  fire  from  future 
"Beavis  and  Butt-head"  episodes. 

In  separate  incidents  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  par- 
ents charged  that  teens  were  mimicking  a scene  from  Walt  Dis- 
ney's feature  film,  "The  Program,"  in  which  football  players  lay 
in  the  middle  of  a highway,  jumping  up  and  scrambling  away 
just  in  time  to  avoid  being  run  over  by  speeding  cars.  The  fic- 
tional players  moved  quickly  enough.  But  the  real-live  script 
was  not  as  kind.  Two  teen  boys  were  critically  injured  and 
another  was  killed.  In  an  unprecedented  move,  Disney 
removed  the  offending  scene  from  the  film. 

The  media  does  teach  children  violence,  says  Parks.  "But 
children  can  be  violent  on  their  own,  without  any  influence 
from  outside.  It's  not  so  much  that  television  goes  against 


nature  as  it  goes  against  what  society  says  children  should  be 
learning.  Most  societies  have  very  clear  ideas  about  what  child- 
hood is  supposed  to  be  like,  and  in  this  society  we  very  much 
want  our  kids  innocent  and  clean  and  sweet — and  television 
violates  that." 

Cause  or  Effect? 

Parks  and  others  concede  that  the  kind  of  violence  allegedly 
spurred  by  "Beavis  and  Butt-head"  and  "The  Program"  is 
uncommon.  Most  effects  of  media  exposure  on  children,  teens 
and  adults  is  much  more  benign.  In  those  rare  instances  where 
someone  does  act  out  violently,  it  seems  more  likely  that  other 
variables,  such  as  violence  in  the  home,  may  have  more  to  do 
with  it  than  animated  miscreants  or  fictional  football  players. 

"You  really  have  to  think  about  the  basic  assumption  that 
somehow  TV  has  this  enormous  causal  power,"  says  John 
Newhagen,  a university  journalism  professor  whose  research 
on  brufal  images  on  television  has  convinced  him  that  effects  on 
behavior  are  not  quite  as  strong  as  a lot  of  people  think.  It  may 
be  that,  to  a large  degree,  the  media  images  we  see  and  hear  are 
more  a reflection  of  society  than  anything  else. 

And  that  is  true  for  all  popular  media,  not  just  TV  and  film. 

"I've  heard  a distinction  made,  for  instance,  between  hip- 
hop  and  'gangsta'  rap,"  says  Newhagen.  "That  hip-hop  is  not  a 
musical  form  buf  a lifesfyle  ...  and  that  rap  is  an  expression  of 
that  lifestyle.  So  I think  you've  got  to  be  real  careful  with  your 
cause  and  effect  . . . 

"You  listen  to  the  lyrics  of  some  of  fhis  and  it's  real  easy  to 
get  scared,  but  if  you  think  about  it  in  terms  of  whether  the 
music  causes  the  lifestyle  or  is  the  music  simply  a reflection  of 
the  lifestyle,  it  makes  sense  to  question  the  assumption  about 
the  effects  of  exposure,"  he  adds. 

A more  useful  way  to  approach  the  problem  is  to  ask,  what 
else  is  the  child  exposed  to,  not  only  on  TV,  but  elsewhere  in  his 
or  her  life — what  is  the  broader  social  context? 

"The  more  enriching  stimuli  there  are  in  the  child's  life  out- 
side of  television,  the  better  able  the  child  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  objectionable  content,"  Newhagen  says. 

The  kids  to  worry  about  are  the  ones  who  don't  have  a refer- 
ence point,  other  than  television,  and  who  are  watching  in 
extremely  large  doses,  he  says.  If  this  is  going  on  in  conjunction 
with  extremely  negative  things  in  their  environments — broken 
homes,  domestic  violence — "then  you've  got  a potentially 
explosive  problem." 

Part  of  the  debate  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  America,  televi- 
sion is  the  cheapest  babysitter  in  town.  You  don't  have  to  pay  it. 
You  don't  have  to  pick  it  up  or  drive  it  home.  It's  always  there, 
always  willing,  easily  accessible.  Some  studies  say  that  70  to  90 
percent  of  American  parents  use  TV  as  a babysitter.  What  par- 


“The  more  enriching 
stimuli  there  are  in  the 
child’s  life  outside  of 
television,  the  better 
able  the  child  will  be 
to  deal  with  objection- 
able content,” 
Newhagen  says. 


ent  hasn't  given  their  child  the  okay  to  watch  "Sesame  Street" 
or  some  other  show  in  order  to  cook  a meal  or  to  do  an  errand 
or  just  to  take  a breather?  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
child  will  not  turn  the  channel.  Nor  is  there  a guarantee  that  the 
child  will  not  watch  something  a parent  might  consider  objec- 
tionable when  he  or  she  is  not  around. 

"You  can  watch  a murder  on  television  with  a child  and 
completely,  or  almost  completely,  control  how  the  child  inter- 
prets it,"  Parks  says.  "You  could  say,  'You  know,  if  thaf  hap- 
pened in  real  life,  the  person  wouldn't  be  getting  up,  that  per- 
son would  die,  they  would  be  in  a lot  of  pain,  and  in  this  family 
we  don't  believe  that  you  do  that  to  other  people.'"  But  to  do  so 
a parent  has  to  be  in  the  room  interacting  with  the  child.  And  if 
you're  going  to  use  television  as  a babysitter,  you  can't  do  that. 

"Children  are  almost  like  sponges,"  she  says.  "They  will 
absorb  new  information  from  whatever  source,  and  put  it  into 
their  little  heads.  Adults  are  somewhat  less  likely.  We  will 
counter-argue  the  news,  in  large  part  based  on  ideological  posi- 
tions, or  if  we  know  counter-examples." 

The  Censorship  Crusade 

Even  before  Elvis  was  shaking  his  pelvis,  to  the  horror  of  par- 
ents throughout  the  country,  there  were  movements  by  both 
government  and  citizen  action  groups  to  curb  the  corrupting 
influence  of  popular  media  figures  on  society.  Today,  Elvis  and 
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Mick  Jagger  have  been  replaced  by  rapper-rocker  Ice-T,  Snoop 
Doggy  Dogg  and  Guns  & Roses  (who  covered  a Charles  Man- 
son  tune  on  their  latest  album).  Comic  books  have  been 
replaced  in  large  part  by  video  games  (like  "Mortal  Kombat," 
which  features  digitized  blood  and  decapitation),  animated 
characters  like  Beavis  and  Butt-head  and  Bart  Simpson,  and  Sat- 
urday morning  cartoons. 

When  juvenile  delinquency  became  a major  issue  in  the 
1950s,  concerned  psychologists,  worried  parents,  zealous  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations,  American  Legion  groups.  Senate  sub- 
committees and  even  the  Boy  Scouts  called  for  an  end  to  the 
crime  and  horror  comics  they  claimed  were  corrupting  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  History  professor  James  Gilbert,  in  Cycle  of  Outrage 
(1986),  theorizes  that  the  delinquency  scare  of  the  1950s  paral- 
lels today's  debates  on  the  influence  of  the  media  on  youth. 
Gilbert  believes  that  the  real  issue  in  the  1950s  wasn't  delin- 
quency at  all  but,  rather,  the  discomfort  of  mainstream  America 
with  a changing  youth  culture. 

The  same  dynamic  may  be  at  work  today. 

A new  generation  of  entertainers  has  come  under  fire  for  the 
content  of  its  messages.  "Shock  jock"  Howard  Stern  has  been 


fined  more  than  a million  dollars  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  violating  obscenity  codes.  Rapper  Ice-T 
eventually  parted  ways  with  his  record  company,  Warner 
Brothers,  after  angry  police  and  citizens'  groups  erupted  over 
the  song  "Cop  Killer."  Several  popular  radio  stations  across  the 
country  have  banned  songs  by  rappers  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg  and 
Ice  Cube  that  they  felt  promoted  violence  and  misogyny.  The 
critically  acclaimed  cop  drama  "NYPD  Blue"  has  been  harmed 
by  more  than  40  ABC  affiliate  channels  for  being  too  violent 
and  sexually  explicit. 

At  the  national,  regional  and  grassroots  levels  a variety  of 
organizations  are  carrying  the  torch  into  the  1990s. 

"Behind  our  whole  campaign  is  the  belief  that  the  media  has 
an  unbelievably  profound  influence  on  children,"  says  Charlene 
Uhl,  director  of  Ready  At  Five  Partnership  in  Maryland,  which 
has  embarked  on  a campaign  to  educate  parents  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  TV.  Uhl  says  she  is  hoping  to  use  TV  violence 
as  a rallying  point  around  which  everyone  concerned  about 
proliferating  violence  in  society  can  organize.  And  to  show  that 
"TV  violence  is  contributing  and  in  many  ways  mirroring 
what's  going  on." 


Imaginary  Sodal  Wirlds 


dults,  too,  are 
deeply  influenced 
by  the  media  that 
surround  them.  So 
much  so  that  they 
form  artificial  relationships 
with  media  figures  almost  as 
a matter  of  course,  argues 
John  L.  Caughey,  a universi- 
ty American  Studies  profes- 
sor. In  his  book.  Imaginary 
Social  Worlds  (1984),  Caugh- 
ey's  research  reveals  that 
teens  often  develop  crushes 
on  glamorous  celebrities. 
Athletes  freely  admit  pat- 
terning their  lifestyles  on 
professionals  they  have 
never  met,  but  know 
through  the  popular  media. 


Middle-age  women  and  men 
carry  on  fantasy  love  affairs 
with  popular  singers.  All  this 
is  quite  normal,  he  says. 

Sheri  Parks,  who  teaches 
a course  on  TV  and  children 
at  College  Park,  says  that 
when  her  undergraduate 
students  carmot  think  of  a 
real-life  example  to  back  up 
an  opinion  or  answer,  they 
often  use  examples  from 
popular  movies.  Yet  they  do 
not  qualify  these  examples  as 
fiction — they  use  them  as  if 
they  were  real.  "It's  almost 
like  tobacco  and  second- 
hand smoke,"  she  says. 

"The  media  become  part  of 
the  ether,  they  become  part 


of  the  culture." 

In  this  context  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  a Michael 
Jordan  endorsement  sells 
shoes.  Lots  of  shoes. 

"My  study  demonstrates 
that  artificial  relationships 
have  a far  more  pervasive 
influence  on  our  lives  than 
we  ordinarily  think," 
Caughey  writes.  "In  an  era 
of  addiction  to  mass  media, 
celebrities  are  clearly  power- 
ful models,  especially  for 
the  young." 

On  occasion,  some  cross 
the  line  between  fantasy  and 
overt  behavior  and  attempt 
to  act  out  their  fantasies.  The 
violent  fantasies  of  Mark 


David  Chapman,  who  killed 
John  Lennon,  and  John 
Hinckley,  who  shot  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  are 
infamous  examples. 

Hinckley  carried  on  an 
imaginary  relationship  with 
actress  Jodie  Foster,  whom 
he'd  never  met.  But  he 
"knew"  her  through  films 
like  "Taxi  Driver."  In  the 
film,  Robert  DeNiro's 
obsessed  character  kills  a 
number  of  people,  and 
almost  murders  a politician, 
in  order  to  save  the  young 
prostitute  played  by  Foster. 

In  his  media-derived  fan- 
tasy, Hinckley  believed  that 
shooting  the  president 
would  impress  Foster. 

Lennon  met  his  killer  only 
once,  briefly,  when  he  auto- 
graphed an  album  for  Chap- 
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themselves  they  say,  'No,  it  doesn't  bother  me,  but  it  does  have 
this  effect  on  other  people.'  This  is  especially  evident  when  you 
start  talking  about  kids  ...  If  we  gave  other  people  credit  for 
being  as  capable  of  addressing  that  kind  of  assault  as  we  give 
ourselves,  we  might  not  be  quite  as  concerned." 

We  should  carefully  consider  some  important,  underlying 
issues  about  freedom  of  expression  before  we  say  that  certain 
media,  especially  an  art  form  like  music,  are  not  acceptable  in 
our  society,  Newhagen  says.  "There  is  a very  traditional  Ameri 
can  idea  where  we  give  the  individual  a lot  of  credit  for  being 
able  to  figure  out  what's  good  and  what's  bad." 

But  the  real  question  is  this,  says  Parks:  "Who's  going  to 
have  to  live  with  the  one  out  of  1,000  kids  who  act  out  because 
they  see  something  on  television"  or  in  other  media?  "Who  is 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  that  kid? 

"Eventually,  it's  society." 


man  only  hours  before  the 
killing.  But  Chapman  had 
been  obsessed  with  Lennon 
for  years.  He  claimed  to 
know  the  ex-Beatle,  he 
dressed  like  Lennon,  he 
learned  to  play  the  guitar 
and  married  a Japanese 
woman  several  years  his 
elder,  just  like  Lennon.  He 
even  signed  his  name, 
"John  Lennon." 

Both  Hinckley  and 
Chapman  were  ruled 
insane  at  their  trials,  based 
in  large  part  on  their 
obsessions  with  Foster 
and  Lennon. 

But,  Caughey  argues, 
while  they  did  break  cul- 
tural norms  by  actually 
shooting  people,  they  were 
not  insane  because  of  their 
fantasies. — MK 


Because  most  parents  today  are  TV-generation  babies,  there 
is  not  the  critical  distance  necessary  to  recognize  the  impact  TV 
is  having  on  their  kids,  Uhl  maintains.  Also,  parents'  behaviors 
have  a direct  bearing  on  how  TV  affects  kids.  "If  parents  are 
couch  potatoes,  they  certainly  are  acting  as  role  models  for  kids. 

"Not  that  we  are  either  endorsing  or  condemning  program- 
ming," says  Uhl,  whose  campaign  also  organizes  grassroots 
groups  to  monitor  local  TV  stations  to  see  if  they  are  complying 
with  the  1990  Children's  Television  Act,  which  makes  informa- 
tional/educational material  a mandatory  part  of  programming. 
"That  has  to  be  an  individual  choice  of  families.  But  we  need  to 
make  people  aware  of  how  profound  the  effect  is  so  that  they 
do  make  choices,  and  it's  not  just  kind  of  by  default." 

This  whole  scenario  brings  up  an  interesting  psychological 
phenomenon  called  the  "third-person  effect."  It  involves  the 
psychological  assumption  people  make  about  how  vulnerable 
they  are  versus  how  vulnerable  they  think  other  people  are  to 
the  effects  of  media. 

"People  always  think  the  other  guy,  the 
third  person,  is  always  very  vulnerable," 

Newhagen  says.  "But  when  you  ask  them  about 
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This  is  a story  about  mv  unrequited  love  for  Imogene  Linny, 
which  began  in  Halifax  during  the  war  and  is  still  going  on. 

In  June  of  1943, 1 was  a celebrity,  for  good  and  not-so-good 
reasons.  I was  in  jail  and  I was  in  the  papers.  It  was  a case  of 
small  things  leading  to  big  damages. 

One  morning  I was  taking  a rookie  through  maneuvers 
out  over  the  Atlantic.  That  was  my  job,  to  train  pilots.  It  was 
instead  of  going  overseas.  His  name  was  Junkerman — Haj 
Junkerman,  a nice  enough  kid,  redheaded,  married  with  a 
second  child  on  the  way.  Earlier  that  morning  his  wife.  Teal, 
sent  me  a pineapple  upside-down  cake.  She  must've  heard 
about  my  sweet  tooth.  Junkerman  was  embarrassed,  but  what 
else  could  he  do  but  hand  it  to  me,  the  two  of  us  standing  there 
in  the  locker  room,  him  holding  the  cake?  I took  it  and  said, 
"How  about  let's  have  some  of  this  once  we're  up  in  the  air?" 

He  got  a quizzical  look,  but  he  wanted  to  please,  so  he  said, 
"Should  I get  forks  from  the  commissary?" 

I put  the  cake  in  my  locker  and  said,  "On  second  thought, 
let's  have  it  when  we  get  back." 

It  was  the  first  day  of  summer  hot  enough  to  fill  the  beaches. 
Droves  of  people  came  out  to  Peggy's  Cove.  Their  brightly  col- 
ored towels  we  saw  from  the  air.  Junkerman  and  I were  about 
ten  miles  out  when  I got  the  urge  to  invent  an  emergency.  Natu- 
rally, there  was  no  sense  to  this,  none  at  all.  I was  an  expert  in 
the  basics,  but  I guess  there  was  a giddiness  in  my  character 
that  made  me  fool  with  the  training  manual.  The  rationale  I con- 
cocted was  that  an  unexpected  crisis  would  challenge  Junker- 
man and  keep  me  on  my  toes.  But  in  truth  such  moments  just 
spiced  up  the  air  time.  Colonel  McClernan,  my  commanding 
officer,  had  chewed  me  out  more  than  once  for  this  type  of 
behavior.  He  said  I was  reckless,  plain  bad  luck.  The  bad  luck 
part  stuck  in  my  mind  the  longest.  But  the  RCAF  was  short  on 
instructors,  so  I took  advantage.  Besides,  the  greenhorns  liked 
to  fly  with  me. 

So  Junkerman  and  I were  out  on  this  clear  summer  morning, 
j when  I flipped  on  the  intercom.  "You  see  that  smoke?"  I said. 

"No  sir,"  he  said,  ,'^No,  sir,  I do  not." 

At  which  point  black  smoke  began  to  pour  from  the  left  en- 
gine, because  I'd  shut  off  an  oil  line.  Then  I took  the  plane  into  a 
sharp  tilt  followed  by  a double  spin.  Now,  to  an  experienced 
pilot  with  a clear,  mechanical  way  of  thinking,  the  smoke  and 
the  acrobatics  probably  wouldn't  have  seemed  related,  but  to 
Junkerman  they  obviously  were  because  he  whimpered,  "Holy 
Jesus."  This  inspired  me  to  aim  the  plane  toward  the  beach.  A 
fire  the  size  of  a horsetail  flared  out  of  the  engine. 

"Don't  mind  the  instruments,"  I ordered  Junkerman. 


"Just  keep  a finger  on  the  ejector  button  and  whatever  you  do 
don't  panic." 

"Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,"  he  said.  By  then  I'd  caught  some  nerves 
myself,  almost  forgetting  I was  the  one  who'd  caused  the  arson 
in  the  first  place.  Of  course  by  then  it  didn't  matter  because  we 
were  really  in  trouble.  I lowered  the  plane,  wobbling  it  for  effect 
anyway;  as  long  as  we  were  going  down  I wanted  to  put  on  an 
air  carnival.  The  beach  at  Peggy's  Cove  came  into  full  view,  and 
as  we  dipped  and  veered,  all  the  beachcombers,  swimmers,  and 
loungers  scrambled  up  toward  the  road. 

"We  have  a choice  to  make  here,"  I said  through  the  inter- 
com. "We  can  bail  out,  let  the  plane  go  where  it  will..." 

"But,  sir..." 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  Junkerman.  Or:  we  can  ditch  in  the 
ocean." 

"Sir..."  Junkerman  was  a sincere  kid.  "Sir,  we  can't  hit  the 
beach,  sir.  All  those  people!" 

"You've  got  morals,  Haj.  The  thing  about  me  is,  I don't." 
Then  I blew  a loud  sigh  through  the  wire  into  his  earphones. 
"Have  it  your  way.  Say  a prayer." 

"Jesus,  God,"  Junkerman  said. 

It  must've  looked  spectacular  from  the  beach,  and  for  us  it 
was  a wild  ride.  The  ocean  came  at  the  windshield,  then  the 
long  bouncing  skid,  a wave  peeling  out  from  each  side,  and 
then  we  were  at  a standstill,  except  for  some  bobbing.  I'll  say 
this  for  Junkerman,  he  rode  it  out,  but  almost  the  second  we 
were  down  he  ejected.  Rocking  the  plane,  the  hatchtop  catapult- 
ed free,  Junkerman  shouting,  "Whoa!"  and  he  was  gone.  A bit 
stunned,  I imagine,  he  floated  in  his  life  jacket,  which  was 
tucked  high  under  his  arms,  before  circling  in  a frantic  dog  pad- 
dle. Junkerman  was  splashing  like  crazy.  Right  away  the  life- 
guards rowed  out,  a pair  in  each  of  three  wooden  boats.  They 
wore  rubber  bathing  caps,  their  oiled  shoulders  glistening  in  the 
sun.  Their  oars  were  rising  and  falling  in  unison,  it  was  like  a 
parade  on  the  water. 

I hoisted  myself  out  onto  the  nose  of  the  plane.  The  small 
whitecaps  ricocheted  bright  snaps  of  light,  so  I kept  on  my  sun- 
glasses. When  the  lifeguards  got  closer,  I waved  my  helmet  by 
its  leather  strap.  Hundreds  of  people  were  waving  back  with 
towels  like  signal  flags,  but  I couldn't  hear  a single  voice  except 
for  Junkerman's.  "Here!  Over  here!"  he  was  shouting.  The  life- 
guards picked  him  up  first.  1 was  pleased  to  have  the  extra  time 
to  collect  myself.  I remember  it  as  a peaceful  moment.  A reck- 
less thing  was  over. 

There  was  an  inquiry,  and  in  the  newspapers  a psychiatrist 
put  my  character  in  doubt.  The  plane  was  towed  to  shore  and 
went  through  a check-up  that  revealed  no  essential  defects. 
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"Such  hard,  overwrought  flying 
in  the  service  of  training  pilots 
sometimes  does  mysterious 
damage,"  is  what  my  court- 
appointed  lawyer  said,  though  I 
didn't  know  if  he  was  referring 
to  me  or  the  plane.  Junkerman 
was  all  but  mute  on  the  witness  stand,  loyal  to  me  even  though 
he'd  been  duped  up  in  the  sky  that  day.  He  sat  up  stiff  and  jit- 
tery on  the  witness  chair,  and  during  the  hearing  he  wouldn't 
look  at  me.  "He  saved  all  the  people  on  the  beach,"  is  all  he 
offered,  even  to  a yes-or-no  question.  So  to  me  he  was  the  hero, 
though  in  reality  neither  of  us  was.  Haj  Junkerman  never  spoke 
to  me  again. 

The  prosecutor  called  me  loony,  but  loony  or  not,  Td  caused 
Canada  embarrassment,  he  said  to  the  reporters  that  came 
around  like  sharks.  A couple  of  newspapers  ran  opposite  head- 
lines: PILOT  AVOIDS  TRAGEDY  ON  BEACH!  and  AIR  FORCE 
PILOT  FALSE  HERO  IN  FLIGHT  SHENANIGAN.  Both  head- 
lines rang  true. 

While  the  court-martial  tribunal  deliberated,  I was  kept  in 
jail.  Fan  letters  came  pouring  in  for  the  entire  month,  along  with 
threats  and  marriage  proposals.  The  guards  got  a big  kick  out  of 
reading  my  mail  to  me.  Finally  I was  acquitted,  mostly  thanks  to 
Junkerman's  testimony,  since  he  was  the  only  witness  to  the 
actual  sabotaging  of  the  plane,  other  than  myself.  And  on  the 
stand  Td  lied. 

The  morning  I got  out  of  jail,  I was  given  civilian  clothes  and 
taken  to  the  colonel's  office.  "Your  tour  of  duty  is  over,"  he  said, 
spitting  into  a wastebasket.  It  was  just  me  and  him  in  the  room. 
"You  aren't  being  honorably  or  dishonorably  discharged.  We've 
come  up  with  a new.  Asshole  category,  personally  speaking.  But 
for  the  record,  it'll  be  like  you  were  never  in  the  air  force  to 
begin  with.  You're  a ghost  to  us." 

By  the  time  all  the  paperwork  was  done,  it  was  evening.  The 
colonel's  assistant  drove  me  in  a jeep  to  the  Halifax  wharf,  said, 
"There's  lots  of  rooming  houses  around  here,"  and  dropped  me 
off.  I stood  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  street,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn.  Then  I took  out  my  wallet,  checked  the  amount  of 
money  I had,  and  walked  into  a camera  store,  where  I bought  a 
camera  and  some  film.  This  was  my  new  life,  and  I thought  I'd 
take  some  pictures  of  it. 

I wandered  along  the  Halifax  wharf  unfil  I came  to  a kissing 
booth  set  up  to  raise  money  for  the  war  effort — one  dollar  a kiss. 
Mostly  air  corpsmen  were  on  line.  Some  mock-saluted  me  and 
said  things  like  "Way  to  go,  buddy,"  nodding  their  heads  like 
they  pitied  me.  I just  stood  there,  shuffling  along  as  the  line 
moved,  looking  ahead  to  Imogene  (I  didn't  know  her  name  yet) 
in  a booth  makeshift  as  a kid's  lemonade  stand. 


Imogene  looked  about  my 
age,  which  was  thirty,  though 
maybe  she  was  a year  or  two 
younger.  She  had  a white  flower 
in  her  black  hair,  and  each  time 
a man  stepped  up  she'd  lean 
forward  and  pucker  her  lips. 
After  each  kiss  she'd  take  a tube  of  red  lipstick  and  brush  it 
across  her  lips.  Between  kisses  she  looked  bold  and  shy  at  the 
same  time,  a provocative  combination,  if  you  ask  me.  Even  if  I 
wasn't  concentrating  so  hard  on  her  so  as  to  ignore  the  razzing, 
Imogene  still  would've  been  a vision  of  surrender  to  me. 

I finally  got  close  enough  to  read  her  name  tag  and  see  her 
blue  eyes.  She  wore  a pale  green  summer  dress  and  white  high 
heels,  and  her  pocketbook  sat  on  the  counter  next  to  the  lipstick. 

The  voices  around  me  just  faded  away.  I was  happy  to  be  out 
in  the  balmy  night  air,  happy  to  be  out  of  jail  and  a few  steps 
away  from  Imogene. 

When  I gof  to  her  she  recognized  me.  "You  can  kiss  some- 
thing," she  said,  "but  it  ain't,  I guarantee  you,  my  lips." 

This  remark  sent  laughter  all  down  the  line.  The  men  right 
behind  me  snickered.  "Fall  out,  flyboy,"  one  guy  said,  and  he 
roughly  slapped  me  on  the  back. 

At  least  Imogene  had  the  decency  to  hush  them  down.  Then 
she  looked  at  me  and  said,  "I  was  on  the  beach  that  day,  and  if 
you'd  of  killed  me  with  that  lunkhead  stunt,  Td  of  never  forgiv- 
en you."  She  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  I noticed  she 
wasn't  wearing  a wedding  ring.  Then  she  reached  out  and 
snapped  the  dollar  bill  from  my  hand.  "Next!"  she  said.  There 
was  nothing  I could  do  but  walk  away. 

I retreated  some  yards  away  and  took  a snapshot  of  Imogene 
just  as  she  leaned  forward  for  a kiss. 

I then  went  to  the  arcade  and  found  a booth  where  you  could 
get  pictures  of  yourself  taken.  Inside  under  some  clear  plastic 
were  pictures  of  other  people  laughing,  frowning,  and  making 
faces,  which  served  as  an  example  of  what  you  might  do.  I sat 
down,  pulled  the  curtain  shut,  slid  my  coins  in,  and  pressed  the 
button.  In  a minute  and  a half  I had  six  pictures.  That  night  I 
found  a rooming  house.  Twin  Oaks,  on  Robie  Street.  The  propri- 
etor there,  an  elderly  woman  named  Mrs.  Black,  asked  me  what 
I did  for  a living,  and  I said  I was  befween  jobs.  She  said  if  I was 
still  situated  as  such  in  two  weeks,  I should  look  elsewhere  for  a 
bed,  and  then  she  asked  me  for  two  weeks  rent,  thirty  dollars. 

The  next  day  I took  my  film  to  the  camera  shop  to  be  devel- 
oped. A week  later  I picked  it  up.  When  I got  back  to  my  room,  I 
cut  out  the  snapshot  of  Imogene  and  pasted  it  to  a photograph 
of  myself,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  Imogene  was  about  to  kiss 
me.  I tacked  them  up  on  my  wall.  I knew  it  was  a crude  fantasy, 
but  it  gave  me  hope. 
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I was  broke,  so  I had  to  work  at  a fish-processing  plant. 
Salmon,  cod,  bluefish,  perch,  and  sea  bass.  It  was  my  job  to 
scrape  off  their  scales.  Fisheries  and  canneries  employed  a lot  of 
ex-military.  The  foreman  didn't  like  me,  I could  tell  at  first 
glance,  and  I was  worried  that  my  reputation  would  keep  me 
from  getting  hired.  But  then  he  shrugged  and  said,  "Working 
here,  at  least  you  won't  run  a plane  into  the  cannery."  Every 
weekday  I spent  long  hours  alongside  a conveyor  belt,  in  line 
with  other  cleaners.  My  apron  was  splattered  with  scales,  guts, 
and  blood,  all  of  it  used  for  fertilizer.  The  smell  of  dead  guts 
choked  my  nostrils. 

Six  months  went  by,  during  which  time  I found  out  that  Imo- 
gene  was  dating  a hotel  owner  named  Szymon  Szechter.  I don't 
know  how  they  met,  maybe  on  the  street  one  lucky  day,  or  even 
in  the  kissing  booth.  Anyway,  he'd  given  Imogene  a job  as  a 
manager  of  the  Clark,  one  of  the  three  hotels  he  owned  in  Hali- 
fax. I'd  sit  over  there  in  the  lobby,  happy  to  get  a glimpse  of 
Imogene  as  she  walked  into  the  hotel's  restaurant  for  lunch  or 
stood  behind  the  front  desk,  speaking  to  a clerk,  looking  all 
proper  and  businesslike.  And  there  I'd  be,  with  fish  scales  under 
my  fingernails,  my  face  mostly  hidden  by  a newspaper. 

My  salary  was  barely  enough  to  pay  room  and  board.  But 
luck  had  it  that  I found  a moonlighting  job  as  custodian  at  the 
Union  Hall.  Every  Friday  night  a dance  was  held  there. 

The  hall  was  on  Barrington  Street,  near  the  wharf.  Td  arrive 
on  Friday  at  about  seven  o'clock,  and  the  hall  would  be  empty. 
The  first  thing  I'd  do  was  go  into  the  men's  and  women's  rooms 
and  provide  each  sink  with  a bar  of  scented  soap.  Most  fishery 
employees  worked  overtime,  even  on  Fridays.  They'd  arrive  at 
the  hall  straight  from  the  plant.  The  dance  hall  had  scented  soap 
so  that  all  evidence  of  fish  could  be  washed  from  their  hands 
and  faces. 

After  I supplied  each  sink  with  soap,  Td  polish  the  hard- 
wood floor.  I used  a long-handled  machine  that  had  two 
round  brushes.  It  hummed  along  nicely  and  reminded  me  of  a 
land-mine  sweeper.  Then  Td  set  out  fold-up  chairs  along  the 
walls,  and  the  four  refreshment  tables  needed  to  hold  stacks  of 
paper  cups,  bins  of  ice  for  soft-drink  bottles,  a coffee  machine, 
and  sandwiches.  There  was  beer,  too.  Hot  dogs  and  hamburg- 
ers got  delivered  later.  Td  place  a chair  and  table  with  a 50 
cents  ADULTS  sign  near  the  entrance.  That's  where  the  ticket 
taker  sat. 

Pretty  soon  the  musicians  meandered  in  one  at  a time, 
wearing  secondhand  tuxedos.  I liked  these  men,  but  had  no 
idea  what  their  lives  were  like  outside  the  hall.  I knew  about 
their  needs  at  the  bandstand.  Jaques  Cozry  was  the  trombone 
player,  and  he  had  a bad  back.  He  used  a special  cushion  that  I 
kept  in  my  locker.  The  band  leader  was  named  Louis  Kammer- 
er,  and  he  started  the  evening  with  a lime-water-tinged 


whiskey.  These  requests  were  my  connection  to  the  musicians. 

They  were  a close-knit  bunch;  almost  never  argued  except 
once  in  a while  when  Case  Canning,  the  lead  sax  player,  broke 
in  on  Edison  Kruse  just  when  Edison  cut  loose  on  piano.  Or 
sometimes  he'd  do  it  when  Jaques's  solo  went  on  a little  too 
long  in  his  opinion. 

Once  the  band's  needs  were  seen  to,  my  custodial  chores 
ended.  Td  go  to  my  locker  and  put  on  a suit  and  a new  pair  of 
socks.  Every  Friday  Td  buy  a new  pair,  my  reward  for  getting 
through  the  week.  Td  walk  onto  the  dance  floor,  drink  a beer, 
maybe  two,  but  I wouldn't  eat  so  that  the  beer'd  work  up  to 
my  head  faster.  I liked  to  dance  and  would've  been  happy  to 
spend  the  evening  with  any  number  of  partners,  though  I had 
my  favorites.  Karen  McClelland  was  one,  tall  Abigail  Luard 
was  another.  I always  hoped  they'd  show  up,  because  I could 
say  to  each  of  them.  Let's  spin  around  the  dance  floor,  and 
they'd  say  yes. 

Here  is  where  Szymon  Szechter,  the  hotel  owner,  comes  back 
into  the  picture.  Even  when  it  appeared  she  was  tired  or  suffer- 
ing from  a cold,  Imogene  arrived  promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  arm  in 
arm  with  Szymon  Szechter,  like  a queen.  I knew  that  Szechter 
had  investments  in  the  processing  plant  and  in  the  canneries. 
That's  why  he  was  allowed  in  the  hall — stockholders,  union 
members,  and  their  families  and  friends  all  came  to  the  dances. 
Szechter  always  wore  a black  tuxedo  with  a white  carnation  in 
the  lapel.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  the  flower  would  have  trav- 
eled to  Imogene's  hair. 

Szechter  was  vain.  He  was  his  own  applause.  His  every  ges- 
ture seemed  to  offer  himself  congratulations.  Now,  Tm  sure 
people  were  impressed  with  him,  what  with  his  being  hand- 
some despite  that  pompadour  haircut,  which  wasn't  too  distin- 
guished for  a man  nearly  fifty,  and  that  mysterious  name, 
Szechter,  which  made  anyone  who  pronounced  it  correctly 
seem  like  his  personal  friend.  His  photograph  was  on  the  soci- 
ety page  almost  every  Sunday;  Imogene  usually  stood  in  the 
background.  As  for  me,  I formed  an  opinion  at  first  look,  and 
my  opinion  got  more  heated  every  time.  I didn't  care  how  many 
hotels  he  owned,  how  many  islands  he'd  been  to,  how  many 
tango  and  waltz  lessons  he  had  as  a kid,  or  what  kind  of  big- 
shot  sedan  he  drove.  I considered  him  just  right  for  a postage 
stamp  honoring  the  great  cemeteries  of  Canada.  Don't  forget, 
even  though  Imogene  and  I only  had  that  one  sour  talk  at  the 
kissing  booth,  she  was  my  heartthrob.  You  can  imagine  how  my 
brain  sizzled  whenever  I saw  her  with  Szechter.  Td  just  have  to 
sit  down,  even  middance. 

I took  everything  about  Imogene  personally. 

One  day,  the  strain  of  this  unrequited  love  became  too 
much,  and  I left  Halifax.  I quit  both  my  jobs  just  by  not  show- 
ing up,  packed  my  clothes,  my  snapshot  of  Imogene,  and  took 
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a train  to  Calgary,  out  on  the  plains,  where  dog  racing  held 
some  promise. 

First  thing  when  I got  to  Calgary,  I made  sure  that  the  hotel  I 
picked  out  wasn't  owned  by  Szechter.  It  was  called  the  Frisch 
Hotel.  The  front  desk  clerk  was  a friendly  lummox  named  Bix 
Houghton.  "No,  a Mrs.  Malouf  owns  this  hotel  at  present,"  he 
told  me.  I said  Fd  be  asking  the  owner's  name  now  and  then. 
Bix  handed  me  my  room  key  and  said,  "Fine,  that's  your  privi- 
lege." I unpacked,  washed  up,  then  had  meat  loaf  and  potatoes 
for  lunch  in  the  hotel  restaurant.  Then  I hitched  a ride  out  to 
the  dog  track  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  an  indoor  track 
with  betting  booths  under  the  grandstand.  High  at  the  top  of 
the  grandstand  were  private  glassed-in  suites. 

After  looking  around,  I went  to  the  employees'  office  and 
got  a job  exercising  the  greyhounds  and  helping  out  Dr.  Tusi- 
tala,  the  vet.  That  mostly  involved  holding  down  injured  dogs 
while  he  gave  them  sedatives,  examined  their  ribs,  or  put  on 
splints.  If  the  dog  was  snapping,  I'd  muzzle  it.  Whenever  there 
was  an  accident,  I'd  go  right  to  the  vet's  office.  Every  so  often 
the  dogs  would  spill  over  each  other,  their  legs  all  tangled,  dirt 
clods  flying  every  which  way.  Usually  a few  dogs  kept  after 
the  rabbit,  but  most  just  stood  still,  heads  bowed,  tongues 
lolled  out  and  panting.  A track  attendant  would  then  herd  the 
dogs  through  a gate,  while  the  track  was  smoothed  by  a spe- 
cial wide  rake  attached  to  a pickup.  All  the  bettors  got  their 
money  refunded. 

But  mostly  I sat  around  with  the  grounds  crew.  We'd  listen 
to  American  baseball  games,  when  we  could  pick  them  up.  We 
heard  the  war  end  on  the  radio.  We  talked  about  our  problems 
and  complained  about  wages,  and  things  just  went  along.  After 
work  I'd  sit  in  my  khaki  uniform,  with  my  plastic  employee's 
pass  pinned  to  my  breast  pocket,  and  eat  in  the  hotel's  restau- 
rant. Usually  I'd  go  to  a dance  hall  at  night.  I still  kept  to  dance 
halls  and  hotel  lobbies,  so  that  even  though  I was  in  Calgary  I 
was  my  old  self. 

I worked  at  the  dog  track  for  six  years,  until  1950.  But  my 
life  never  centered  on  the  track,  or  the  dance  halls,  or  hotel  lob- 
bies, for  that  matter.  At  night.  I'd  lie  awake  thinking  of  Imo- 
gene;  until  I fell  asleep,  when  I'd  dream  of  Imogene.  Her  life 
with  Szechter  was  like  a Parisian  boulevard,  whereas  mine  was 
just  a nameless  alley. 

But  my  work  at  the  track  wasn't  a misery  until  one  Septem- 
ber afternoon  when  Imogene  and  Szechter  showed  up  there.  I'd 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  they  were  coming  to  Calgary. 
Szechter  wanted  to  purchase  a hotel  or  two  "on  the  frontier." 
What's  more,  the  paper  said  they  were  getting  married  in  a pri- 
vate train  car  at  night,  by  candlelight.  They'd  be  sightseeing, 
touring  the  cities.  They'd  be  staying  in  hotels  that  Szechter 
bought  along  the  way.  After  reading  all  this,  I checked  with  Bix 


to  make  sure  the  Frisch  Hotel  hadn't  been  sold.  "No,"  Bix  said, 
but  he  saw  me  clutching  the  evening  edition.  "But  that  Mr. 
Szechter,  however  you  say  his  name,  he  sent  an  agent  on 
ahead.  He's  made  inquiries." 

One  crisp  autumn  afternoon,  the  newlyweds  and  their  wed- 
ding party  arrived  at  the  track.  Photographers  trailed  behind 
them,  and  they  made  their  way  up  the  stairs  to  their  suite.  A lot 
of  spectators  recognized  Szechter.  A hotel  man  was  a big  deal 
back  then,  especially  since  Szechter  had  already  been  photo- 
graphed for  magazines  with  American  movie  stars. 

I quit  during  the  fourth  race,  saying  to  Rudy  Severance,  my 
buddy  on  the  grounds  crew,  "Rudy,  I'm  gone.  Don't  forward 
my  mail." 

Rudy  knew  just  what  I meant.  I'd  told  him  all  about  Imo- 
gene. We  shook  hands.  Rudy  winked  and  said,  "Good  luck 
with  every  minute  from  now  on,  eh?"  He  smiled,  then  headed 
toward  the  greyhound  pens. 

I fled  Imogene  in  Calgary,  but  went  right  back  to  Halifax, 
where  she  still  made  her  home.  This  time  I rented  a room  in  the 
Hotel  Joseph  Conrad,  a five-story  brick  dive  on  Bolange  Street. 
It  was  in  a part  of  town  where  even  from  the  top  floor  you 
couldn't  see  any  of  Szechter's  hotels.  The  view  was  of  loading 
docks,  a tugboat  wharf,  Quonset  huts,  and  farther  out  was  Hal- 
ifax Harbor.  The  name?  I learned  that  the  hotel's  first  owner, 
Alix  Quonian,  had  a thing  for  Joseph  Conrad's  novels,  a fetish 
I'd  call  it,  since  she  had  the  hallway  walls  papered  with  pages 
of  Conrad's  books,  a different  novel  on  each  floor.  Maybe  she 
dreamed  of  going  to  sea.  Occasionally,  tourists  dropped  in, 
wanting  to  see  the  room  where  the  author  slept  or  the  table  he 
wrote  a book  on.  I heard  one  ask  Arnie  London,  the  desk  clerk, 
"When  did  Joseph  Conrad  live  in  Canada?" 

Late  one  night — it  was  my  fortieth  birthday — I got  drunk 
and  slurred  through  some  sentences  of  Nostromo.  The  book's 
cover  was  displayed  in  the  glass  case  where  the  fire  extinguish- 
er was  kept.  I'd  never  read  anything  by  Joseph  Conrad  before. 
That  night  I read  maybe  a whole  chapter,  I don't  know.  I was 
shouting,  carrying  on  like  an  actor.  This  was  on  the  second 
floor,  but  nobody  opened  their  door  to  tell  me  to  pipe  down. 
Maybe  they  liked  being  read  to. 

Besides  its  curious  name,  the  hotel  didn't  have  much  to  offer 
posterity.  The  joke  was  that  more  people  had  checked  in  than 
had  checked  out.  The  register  at  the  front  desk  was  filled  with 
scribbled  signatures.  Transients,  mostly,  and  old  tenants  who 
signed  in  each  night  just  to  make  sure  they  were  home.  On 
winter  days,  people  drifted  in  off  fhe  sfreet  to  sit  in  the  lobby. 
The  big  radiators  there  kept  the  lobby  warm  as  a bakery. 

My  room  was  411.  It  cost  twenty-eight  dollars  a week,  and 
my  finances  being  what  they  were,  the  hotel  remained  my 
address.  Our  three  bellhops  lived  there,  too.  Their  names  were 
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George,  Maxwell,  and  Emory. 

The  youngest  was  Emory,  fifty- 
eight  when  I moved  in.  None 
of  them  would  carry  luggage. 

One  worked  the  elevator, 
while  the  other  two  played 
poker  at  the  corner  table  in  the 
lobby.  They  saw  their  cards  by  a tall  lamp  that  had  a frilly 
lamp  shade.  They'd  play  all  afternoon  and  half  the  night. 
They'd  doze  off  on  their  chairs.  They  seldom  wore  their  square 
caps  or  escorted  new  patrons  to  their  rooms.  They  no  longer 
represented  the  old  courtesies. 

You  could  tell  by  the  chandeliers  that  the  Joseph  Conrad 
had  once  been  a very  grand  place,  and  the  lobby  still  had  plush 
red  couches  and  the  original  tables.  There  were  maids,  but  they 
didn't  even  dust  the  bannisters. 

I had  a surefire  way  of  finding  work,  which  was  to  keep  my 
expectations  low  and  never  make  work  the  most  important 
thing.  It  couldn't  be;  there  was  still  Imogene.  I got  a job  as  a 
shortorder  cook,  breakfasts  and  lunches  only,  in  Lambek's,  the 
coffee  shop  down  the  block.  It  had  a sign  shaped  like  a huge 
coffee  cup  with  a swirl  of  steam  rising  out  of  the  middle.  On  a 
plate  alongside  it  was  a doughnut. 

I'd  kept  track  of  Imogene  in  the  papers.  I knew  that  she'd 
returned  to  Halifax,  and  I kept  clear  of  her.  But  1 couldn't  forget 
her,  either.  Then,  after  eight  years  of  the  same  life,  I realized  1 
was  losing  touch  with  things.  There  was  no  hope  with  Imo- 
gene, no  encouragement.  My  life  felt  shabby.  1 felt  on  edge, 
delinquent  toward  every  hour. 

The  neighborhood  outside  the  hotel  was  changing.  There 
were  new  faces,  new  languages,  new  bakeries.  But  I felt  locked 
in  the  past,  shackled  to  it.  I went  whole  breakfast  shifts,  month 
after  month,  without  saying  a word.  I went  weeks  without 
talking,  except  maybe  a nod  to  Arnie  London,  or  I'd  sit  in  on 
poker  games,  muttering  bets.  I was  associating  only  with  peo- 
ple in  the  lobby. 

I turned  forty-five. 

Then  a curious  thing  happened,  which  I followed  in  the 
business  section  of  the  Chronicle-Herald  night  after  night.  1 
noticed  that  Szymon  Szechter  had  begun  to  sell  some  of  his 
hotels.  There  was  no  overnight  collapse,  but  1 felt  in  my  gut 
that  Szechter  was  going  under.  Dwindling  luck  began  to  show 
on  his  and  Imogene's  faces.  I examined  their  pictures  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  They  weren't  smiling  as  much.  1 read  a lot 
into  every  one  of  their  expressions,  and  to  me  they  looked 
insulted  by  twists  of  fate.  Though  1 have  to  add  that  Imogene 
looked  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

A country  can  get  tired  of  one  man's  luck  and  turn  against 
him.  At  the  time  it  was  hard  for  the  average  family  to  get  a 


mortgage  on  a house,  yet  here 
was  Szechter,  with  all  his  hotel 
rooms,  thousands  of  roofs  over 
his  head,  saying  things  like  "1 
like  being  famous  because 
everyone  knows  which  hotel  1 
run  off  to  for  privacy,"  and 
signing  five-foot-long  cardboard  checks  at  charity  balls.  A lot  of 
people  looked  at  that  and  shook  their  heads,  I bet. 

For  me,  a hotel  corridor  has  always  been  a neighborhood. 
You  hear  sobbing,  whispering  that's  louder  than  talking,  doors 
slamming,  meals  eaten  in  the  small  hours,  radios,  and  you  have 
people  so  lonely  that  they  forget  and  leave  the  DO  NOT  DIS- 
TURB signs  on  their  inside  doorknobs. 

• • • 

In  1962,  Szymon  Szechter  died  bankrupt,  and  shortly  after  a 
friendless  funeral — the  hearse,  one  limousine — Imogene  Linny 
moved  into  the  Joseph  Conrad,  so  that  my  unrequited  love  was 
living  directly  across  the  hall,  in  412.  Her  presence  there  told  me 
all  I needed  to  know  about  how  miserly  Szechter's  will  had 
proved.  I took  it  all  as  a stroke  of  personal  luck. 

I'll  describe  our  reunion,  if  I can  use  that  word  without 
implying  any  affection  on  Imogene's  part.  She'd  been  in  the 
Joseph  Conrad  for  just  less  than  a month  and  still  wore  a 
turned-down  black  hat  with  a black  lace  veil,  though  I thought 
she  mourned  for  her  own  life  more  than  for  Szechter.  In  the 
hotel  everyone  left  her  alone. 

One  evening,  as  1 read  the  newspaper  in  the  lobby,  I looked 
up  to  find  Imogene  standing  directly  in  front  of  my  chair.  She 
was  then  near  fifty,  with  all  the  looks  she'd  had  in  the  kissing 
booth  but  add  twenty  years  to  them. 

"I've  seen  you,"  she  said.  "In  this  lobby.  And  going  up  to 
your  room.  You  never  take  the  elevator,  do  you?" 

"I'm  sorry  to  read  about  your  loss,"  1 said.  More  than  sorrv,  I 
was  flabbergasted  to  find  her  standing  so  close. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said. 

She  lowered  the  veil  over  her  face. 

"Want  to  sit  down?"  I said. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said.  A few'  moments  w'ent  by.  "I 
remember  your  face,"  she  said.  "You're  that  stunt  pilot,  aren't 
you?  That  careless  man  w'ho  nearly  killed  me  on  the  beach.  I'm 
correct,  am  I not?" 

"You  took  that  far  too  personally,"  1 said.  "It  was  dumb,  I 
admit.  But  you  weren't  in  any  danger,  not  really." 

"1  take  ever\'thing  personally,"  she  said.  "Why  not?  What  else 
is  life  for?  I take  this  conversation  personally.  And  you  should 
take  the  fact  that  I've  remembered  you  at  all  quite  personally." 
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"Believe  me,  I do,"  I said.  "I  do." 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  said.  "Good  night." 

As  she  turned  I said,  "You  know,  Mrs.  Schectner" — she 
didn't  correct  my  pronunciation — "I've  found  out  that  Joe 
Danurand,  he's  the  proprietor  here.  I've  heard  that  Joe's  about 
to  retire.  They'll  be  looking  for  someone.  And  I thought,  what 
with  all  your  experience..." 

"I  have  a little  saved,"  she  said,  "which  is  no  concern  of 
yours." 

"Well,  maybe  you'd  want  to  hang  on  to  it,"  I said.  "A  rainy 
day,  and  all  that.  'Course,  you're  right,  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, but  maybe  a paycheck  wouldn't  hurt.  You  were  a work- 
ing girl  back  when  I first  met  you." 

"Met  me?"  she  said. 

"Well,  back  in  forty-three,  remember,  I paid  for  something 
but  never  got  it."  I could  tell  right  away  by  the  look  on  Imo- 
gene's  face  that  what  I'd  said  disgusted  her. 

"You  fool!"  she  said.  "Your  brain's  a buzzard  house.  Men 
were  dying — that's  why  I worked  in  that  booth.  There  was  a 
war  on.  But  what  would  you  know  of  that?  You  were  the  town 
dunce  back  then  and  probably  still  are,  because  people  like  you 
don't  change,  do  they?" 

"If  you  have  an  opinion,  don't  hold  back,"  I said. 

Imogene  reached  into  her  black  pocketbook,  rummaged 
around,  and  took  out  a dollar  bill.  She  crumpled  it  up,  then 
tossed  it  at  me,  and  then  she  took  the  elevator  up  to  our  floor. 

Still,  there  was  hope.  Joe  Danurand  told  me  that  Imogene 
talked  to  him.  He  said,  "She  knocked  on  my  door  and  asked  for 
the  job.  She  said  she  had  good  references.  I said,  who  can 
vouch  for  you?  She  looked  at  the  floor,  and  you  know  whose 
name  she  came  up  with?  Yours.  She  said  it  like  she  didn't  want 
me  to  ask  who  else,  because  there  might  not  be  anyone  else. 
Anyway,  I thought  it  over  and  went  to  the  higher-ups  and  the 
job's  hers." 

As  proprietor,  Imogene  won't  allow  drunks,  loiterers,  or 
hookers,  and  she  put  a sign  in  the  hotel's  front  window  using 
those  exact  three  words.  She's  got  a heart  for  such  people  but 
tells  them  to  get  lost.  "I've  got  a reputation  to  uphold,"  she  said 
one  night  after  refusing  a room  to  someone.  Maxwell,  still  a 
bellhop,  was  standing  there  and  said,  "You  meant  the  hotel 
does,  don't  you?" 

A little  wounded,  Imogene  looked  right  at  Maxwell  and 
said,  "Yes,  I supposed  that  is  what  I meant." 

Every  week  for  a year  I asked  Imogene  out  for  coffee. 

I think  it  was  my  persistence  she  finally  took  into  account 
and  allowed  me  one  visit  a week  in  her  kitchen,  for  a little 
small  talk. 

"Do  you  think  talk  comes  easier  before  or  after  a cup  of  cof- 
fee?" I asked  once. 


"I  don't  think  about  it,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  about  the 
same  things  you  do." 

That  sort  of  conversation. 

The  other  evening,  at  her  kitchen  table,  she  said,  "That  kiss- 
ing booth.  Boy,  was  my  mouth  sore."  She  said  it  as  if  remem- 
bering only  to  herself.  "Like  Td  been  sucking  on  lemon  rinds 
all  day." 

This  year,  my  rent  went  up  ten  dollars  a month. 

Whether  I'm  cooking  eggs  or  sitting  in  the  lobby  with  the 
bellhops,  the  photograph  remains  tacked  to  my  wall.  Imogene 
has  never  seen  it.  In  the  photograph,  my  face  is  the  exact  same 
distance  away  from  hers  as  it's  always  been.  While  a few  other 
things  in  life  have  changed,  that  hasn't. 

I wash  my  face.  I knock  on  her  door.  Sometimes,  Imogene 
isn't  all  that  happy  to  see  me. 
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Recruited  from  a comfortable  writer's  life  in  the  Vermont 
countryside  by  then  department  chair  Richard  Cross, 
Norman  teaches  a course  called  "Form  and  Theory"  for 
both  graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  conducts  his 
share  of  the  writing  workshops  that  are  the  heart  of  the 
M.E.A.  program. 

His  background  as  a student  and  scholar  of  folklore, 
especially  that  of  the  Cree  and  Inuit  cultures  of  Canada, 
and  his  many  years  living  with  and  recording  the  stories 
of  those  populations  in  isolated  areas  of  the  country  have 
provided  the  atmosphere  for  his  novels  and  short  stories. 
Northern  Tales  is  his  latest  book  of  translated  folk  narra- 
tives. The  Northern  Lights  is  a 1987  novel  which  was  a final- 
ist for  the  National  Book  Award.  Norman's  latest  novel. 
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Though  time  seems  to  be  a shrinking  commodity,  time  spent 
reading  can  only  enrich  the  time  we  have.  Ideas,  information 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  our  forms  of  expression  are  ours  to 
harvest  and  treasure  in  the  most  pleasurable  of  circumstances:  a 
quiet  corner,  a comfortable  chair,  the  bright  shade  of  a beach 
umbrella  or  the  light  breeze  on  a suburban  deck.  This  sampling 
of  recent  books  by  faculty  and  alumni  contains  many  worlds, 
many  realities,  any  of  which  will  make  your  world  and  your 
reality  that  much  more  interesting  for  the  reading, 


Tree  of  Life 

Maryse  Conde 

376  pages.  Ballantine  Books,  N.Y.  $10.00  (paper) 

Professor  Conde  recently  accepted  appointment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature,  and  has  brought  an  illustrious 
career  as  novelist  and  scholar  of  Caribbean  literature  to  the 
university.  Tree  of  Life  is  "a  Caribbean  Roots,  rich  and  dazzling," 
according  to  Cosmopolitan  magazine.  Translated  from  French  by 
Victoria  Reiter,  the  book  was  recently  released  in  a paper 
edition  after  being  named  a New  York  Times  Notable  Book  of 
the  Year. 


smartest  people 

in  the  D.C.  area.  Simon  didn't  feel 
so  smart  during  his  13-year  bout 
with  depression,  but  his  intelligence  was  definitely  instrumental 
in  what  he  calls  his  self-cure.  Good  Mood  demonstrates  the  value 
and  effectiveness  of  cognitive  therapy — a process  of  identifying 
and  changing  the  habitual  negative  thought  patterns  at  the  root 
of  depression.  Simon  focuses  on  values  therapy,  "an  original 
contribution  that  others  have  missed  or  have  only  vaguely  out- 
lined," says  Albert  Ellis  in  the  foreword. 


The  Censored  War: 

American  Visual  Experience  During  World  War  II 

George  H.  Roeder  Jr.  '65,  '68 

224  pages.  Yale  University  Press.  $30.00 


Understanding  Global  Cultures: 

Metaphorical  Journeys  Through  17  Countries 

Martin  J.  Gannon  and  Associates 

376  pages.  Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  California.  $24.95  (paper). 

Spain  is  a bullfight;  Japan  is  a garden;  Germany,  a symphony. 
Using  metaphors  not  as  reductive  stereotypes  but  as  ways  to 
explore  the  complexity  of  social,  political,  economic  and  philo- 
sophical constructs  within  a culture.  Professor  Garmon,  College 
of  Business  and  Management,  "portrays  the  essence  of  many 
cultures  in  a helpful,  effective,  and  enduring  way,"  says  George 
Westacott  of  SUNY  at  Binghamton.  This  book  was  written  to 
help  businessmen  understand  and  communicate  successfully  in 
the  global  marketplace,  but  is  an  enjoyable  journey  in  its  own 
right  through  the  mores,  customs  and  attitudes  of  17  European 
and  Asian  countries. 

Good  Mood: 

The  New  Psychology  of  Overcoming  Depression 

Julian  L.  Simon 

312  pages.  Open  Court,  LaSalle,  III.  $18.95  (paper). 

Julian  Simon,  professor  of  economics  in  the  College  of  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences,  is  a controversial  economic  theorist 
whom  the  Washingtonian  cited  recently  as  one  of  the  100 


Alumnus  George  Roeder  is  a professor  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean history  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  "with  an  emphasis 
on  the  history  of  visual  experience,"  he  says.  This  book  collects 
and  discusses  the  images — photographs,  posters,  advertise- 
ments and  movie  stills — which  formed  the  American  perspec- 
tive on  World  War  II,  and  the  role  of  government  in  controlling 
public  perceptions.  "I  argue  that  decisions  concerning  the  visual 
presentation  of  World  War  II  have  had  a lasting  impact  on  the 
way  Americans  perceive  world  events  and  their  own  society," 
Roeder  says. 

Marguerite  Long: 

A Life  in  French  Music,  1874-1966 

Cecilia  Dunoyer  '90 

256  pages.  Indiana  University  Press.  $27.95 

Marguerite  Long's  career  paralleled  and  was  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  French  composers  Faure,  Debussy  and  Ravel. 
Her  career  as  a pianist,  her  personality  and  her  contribution  to 
pedagogy  "left  an  indelible  stamp  on  a whole  epoch  of  musical 
life  in  Paris,"  according  to  the  publisher.  Dunoyer,  who  received 
her  D.M.A.  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  is  currently  music 
advisor  at  the  Center  for  Performing  Arts  at  Penn  State,  has  pro- 
vided a "thorough,  accurate,  well-written  biography"  of  the 
"Grande  Dame"  of  French  music,  says  Booklist. 
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Maryland  Women  Reflect 
National  Trends 


Women  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land are  better  educated  and 
hold  more  executive,  manage- 
rial and  professional  positions 
than  in  1980,  according  to  a 
recent  report.  A greater  per- 
centage of  them  also  are  head- 
ing households. 

"Profile  of  Maryland  Wo- 
men: 1980-1990,"  compiled 
by  universify  sociologist  Joan 
Kahn  (pictured  above)  with 
the  Maryland  Commission  for 
Women,  uses  data  from  the 
1980  and  1990  U.  S.  Census.  It 
includes  statistical  informa- 
tion and  descriptions  of 
trends  regarding  education, 
labor  force  participation, 
occupational  status,  marriage 
and  childbearing  patterns, 
poverty,  age  and  race. 

"This  report  was  not  only 
needed  to  measure  the  demo- 
graphic and  socioeconomic 


changes  experienced  by 
Maryland  women  between 
1980  and  1990,  but  to  serve  as 
a vital  planning  tool  for  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions," 
says  Esther  Weisman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sion for  Women. 

In  addifion  fo  presenting 
data  for  the  state  as  a whole, 
Kahn  individually  profiles 
each  of  fhe  23  counfies  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  breaks 
the  information  out  by  race. 

"It  is  reassuring  to  see  pos- 
itive national  trends,  such  as 
increased  educational  attain- 
ment, reflected  throughout 
the  state  of  Maryland,"  says 
Kahn,  who  also  recognizes  in 
the  data  disturbing  variations 
according  to  county,  with 
counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  in  western  Maryland  see- 
ing a marked  worsening  of 
economic  condifions  com- 
pared with  the  more  centrally 
located  areas.  — LG 


"Profile  of  Maryland  Women:  1980-1990" 

• Women  are  better  educated  now  than  they  were  in  1980. 
The  proportion  of  women  over  25  years  old  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  has  dropped  from  33  percent  in  1980 
to  22  percent  in  1990,  and  the  proportion  who  have  attend- 
ed college  has  increased  from  38  percent  to  48  percent. 

• African  American  women  continue  to  be  better  educat- 
ed than  African  American  men,  while  white  men  continue 
to  be  better  educated  than  white  women. 

• There  are  more  women  in  the  work  force,  and  more 
working  mothers.  The  percentage  of  women  in  the  work 
force  increased  from  55  percent  in  1980  to  63  percent  in 
1990.  In  1980,  about  half  of  the  women  with  children 
under  age  six  were  employed;  by  1990  that  number  had 
grown  to  two-thirds. 

• Women  are  moving  into  increasingly  high  status  occu- 
pations. The  proportion  of  women  in  executive,  manageri- 
al and  professional  occupations  increased  from  25  percent 
of  employed  women  in  1980  to  33  percent  in  1990.  How- 
ever, 40  percent  of  working  women  remain  concentrated 
in  sales  and  administrative  support  occupations. 

• There  are  more  women  heading  households.  Between 
1980  and  1990,  the  proportion  of  Maryland  families  head- 
ed by  women  increased  from  16  percent  to  18  percent. 
While  the  proportion  of  white  female-headed  families 
remained  consfant  at  12  percent,  the  proportion  of  African 
American  families  headed  by  women  increased  from  37 
percent  in  1980  to  41  percent  in  1990. 

• Family  poverty  rates  are  more  than  three  times  higher 
for  female-headed  families  (21  percent)  than  for  all  fami- 
lies in  general  (6  percenf).  Among  female-headed  families 
with  children,  poverty  rates  were  considerably  higher 
among  African  Americans  (42  percent)  than  among 
whites  (25  percent). 

• Although  family  poverty  rates  declined  for  fhe  sfate  as  a 
whole,  they  increased  among  female-headed  households 
in  one-third  of  all  counties:  Allegany,  Caroline,  Queen 
Anne's,  Somerset,  Talbot,  Washington,  Wicomico  and 
Worcester. 

• Maryland's  female  population  is  aging.  The  proportion 
of  women  over  the  age  of  65  grew  from  11  percent  in  1980 
to  13  percent  in  1990.  More  than  one-third  of  these  women 
lived  alone  in  1990. 
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Catholic 
schools  has 
been  waged 
over  standardized 
test  scores,"  says  Evans.  "But 
while  there  is  little  evidence 
that  raising  test  scores  has 
important  economic  conse- 
quences, the  economic  conse- 
quences of  obtaining  more 
education  are  well  known." 

Young  adults  without 
high  school  diplomas,  says 
Evans,  tend  to  earn  lower 
wages  and  experience  less 
growth  in  their  wages  than 
do  those  with  high  school 
diplomas.  They  also  are  more 
likely  to  be  unemployed. 

Evans  and  Schwab  found 
that  for  the  typical  student, 
attending  a Catholic  high 
school  raises  the  probability 
of  finishing  high  school  and 
entering  a four-year  college 
by  12  percentage  points.  The 
probability  was  even  greater 
for  others. 

For  instance,  they  found 
that  for  students  coming 
from  a family  income  of  less 
than  $7,000,  attending  a 
Catholic  high  school  raises 
the  probability  of  finishing 
high  school  20  percentage 
points.  For  students  whose 
parents  were  high  school 


Catholic 
Schools  Get 
High  Grades  in  Study 


Students  in  Catholic  high 
schools  are  more  likely  to 
graduate  and  go  on  to  college 
than  students  in  public 
schools,  according  to  a recent 
study  by  two  university 
economists.  The  study  also 
revealed  that  Catholic  schools 
are  especially  effective  at 
keeping  at-risk  students  in 
school  and  encouraging  them 
to  go  on  to  college. 

Economists  Bill  Evans  and 
Robert  Schwab,  both  profes- 
sors at  College  Park,  found 
that  public  school  students 
were  more  than  five  times  as 
likely  to  drop  out  of  high 
school  than  Catholic  school 
students  and  were  half  as 
likely  to  enter  college  as  their 
Catholic  school  counterparts. 

Significantly,  the  results 
appear  not  to  be  influenced 
by  student  ability,  socioeco- 
nomic status  or  religious  affil- 
iation, or  by  selective  admit- 
tance. In  fact,  say  Evans  and 
Schwab,  the  positive  effect 
of  Catholic  schools  on  at-risk 
students,  such  as  those  whose 
parents  had  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  was  even  greater. 

"To  date,  the  decade-long 
debate  over  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  public  and 


dropouts,  attending  a 
Catholic  high  school  raises 
the  probability  of  entering  a 
four-year  college  also  by  20 
percentage  points. 

The  study  was  based  on 
data  drawn  from  "High 
School  and  Beyond,"  a na- 
tional, ongoing  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  survey  of 
more  than  1,100  secondary 
schools.  Evans'  and  Schwab's 
sample  included  13,294 
students.  — LG 


Mid-summer  Planetary 
Fireworks  Predicted 


For  the  first  time  in  history, 
humans  have  identified  a 
body  in  space  and  precisely 
predicted  its  impact  on  anoth- 
er planet. 

On  July  16-22,  scientists  at 
College  Park  will  peer  with 
anticipation  through  power- 
ful telescopes  as  a 100,000- 
mile-long  cluster  of  huge  icy 
rock  chunks  slams  into  the  far 
side  of  Jupiter  at  130,000 
miles  per  hour,  rocking  the 
fiery  planet  to  its  core  and 
punching  holes  in  its  protec- 
tive atmosphere.  The  impact 
will  pack  millions  of  times 
more  of  a wallop  than  if  the 
Earth's  combined  nuclear 
arsenal  exploded  at  once. 

It  will  be  the  largest  cosmic 
impact  ever  witnessed  by 
planetary  scientists. 

Twenty-one,  two-to-three- 
mile-long  projectiles  will 
smash  into  Jupiter,  launching 

A barage  of  icy  comets  are 
predicted  to  collide  with 
Jupiter  in  July. 


fireballs  and  plumes  of  nox- 
ious gasses  miles  into  space. 
The  crashes  will  occur  on  the 
side  of  the  planet  facing  away 
from  Earth,  but  Earthlings 
may  be  able  to  see  flashes  of 
light  reflected  off  three  of 
Jupiter's  (at  least)  16  moons. 

The  university  will  host 
more  than  100  scientists  from 
around  the  globe  to  observe 
the  planetary  fireworks.  "It's 
a rare  opportunity,"  says 
Lucy  McFadden,  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy. 

Relatively  little  is  known 
about  Jupiter  itself.  The  fifth 
planet  from  the  sun,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  massive  planet, 
containing  over  two-thirds  of 
the  material  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem, apart  from  the  sun.  It  is 
made  primarily  of  hydrogen 
and  helium  and  its  surface  is 
enveloped  in  vaporous 
clouds.  It  is  more  than  10 
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times  larger  than  the  Earth 
and  radiates  twice  as  much 
heat  from  inside  as  it  receives 
from  the  sun.  Beyond  that, 
much  of  Jupiter  is  a mystery. 

The  fireballs  from  Shoe- 
maker-Levy 9's  (named  after 
its  discoverers)  cosmic  union 
with  Jupiter  should  cast  a 
light  on  some  of  that  mystery. 
For  example,  scientists  expect 
to  learn  much  about  Jupiter's 
interior  as  vibrations  from  the 
battered  planet  are  picked  up 
in  observatories  here  on 
Earth.  The  explosions  will  cre- 
ate huge  bubbles  of  hof  gas 
that  will  act  as  buckets,  trans- 
porting materials  from  far 
below  Jupiter's  thick  cloud 
cover  to  the  surface  where 
they  can  be  analyzed. 

A series  of  workshops  were 
held  on  campus  earlier  in  the 
year  to  discuss  the  physical 
properties  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem's largest  planet  and  to 
examine  the  consequences  of 
the  comet's  impact  on  Jupiter. 
The  workshops  brought 
together  those  who  have  made 
theoretical  predictions  of  the 
outcome  of  the  collision  with 
those  who  plan  to  make  obser- 
vations with  telescopes  to  test 
the  predictions. 

Astronomers  say  that  if  the 
comet  had  deviated  from  its 
present  course  and  entered 
the  Earth's  atmosphere,  it 
could  have  destroyed  the 
human  race,  much  as  it  is  the- 
orized that  a smaller  comet 
collided  with  the  Earth  and 
wiped  out  the  dinosaurs  mil- 
lions of  years  ago. 

"We  are  lucky  to  be  a safe 
distance  from  the  impact," 
says  McFadden.  — MK 


Delving  into  Our 
Disappearing  Coastline 


The  university's  Laboratory 
for  Coastal  Research  has 
received  a $720,000  grant 
from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation  to  support  the 
study  of  coastal  erosion 
through  field  and  laboratory 
studies. 

The  grant,  the  university's 
first  from  fhe  Mellon  Founda- 
tion's Conservation  and  the 
Environment  program,  will 
enable  five  researchers  and  a 
host  of  graduate  students  to 
spend  three  years  performing 
field  investigations  of  coastal 
processes  and  beach  erosion 
from  Stuart,  Fla.,  to  Nantuck- 
et, Mass.  The  grant  will  also 
fund  a computer-mapping 
analysis  of  shoreline  changes 
to  assist  with  predicting  ero- 
sion trends. 

"This  grant  is  going  to 
allow  us  to  delve  into  some  of 
the  basic  research  questions 
that  have  been  on  my  mind 


Stephen  Leatherman  seeks 
answers  to  beach  erosion  and 
other  coastal  processes  at 
the  Laboratory  for  Coastal 
Research. 


for  a number  of  years,"  says 
Stephen  Leatherman,  director 
of  the  Laboratory  for  Coastal 
Research  and  professor  of 
geography  who  will  be  over- 
seeing both  projects.  "Unlike 
my  federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts which  are  highly  struc- 
tured and  often  applied 
research,  the  Mellon  Founda- 
tion award  will  give  us  the 
freedom  to  study  coastal  pro- 
cesses and  beach  erosion  and 
let  the  research  guide  itself 
towards  new  discoveries." 

According  to  Leatherman, 
the  studies  should  yield  vital 
information  about  the  funda- 
mental physical  relationships 
between  coastal  processes 
and  beach  erosion. 

"Over  70  percent  of  U.S. 
beaches  are  currently  eroding, 
and  $8  billion  has  been  spent 
on  beach  nourishment  in  the 
last  decade,"  he  says.  "With 
hundreds  of  cities  on  the 
beach,  we  have  literally 
drawn  a trillion  dollar  line  in 
the  sand  across  which  the  sea 


must  not  pass  or  enormous 
damage  results.  Beach  erosion 
is  a natural  program,  and  one 
that  has  received  too  little 
attention  in  terms  of  under- 
standing the  basic  mechanism 
that  drives  the  process. 

"There  is  no  way  we  are 
ever  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
pletely stop  beach  erosion," 
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Leatherman  adds.  "Any  victo- 
ries are  victories  of  time  and 
space,  so  we  have  to  choose 
our  battles  carefully.  There 
just  isn't  enough  money  to 
shore  up  the  entire  coast. 
Therefore,  we  must  have  a 
fundamental  understanding 
of  the  erosion  process."  — LG 


Don't  Worry,  Be  Healthy 

According  to  a recent  study 
by  psychology  professor  Lisa 
G.  Aspinwall,  optimists 
are  more  likely  than 
others  to  pay 

attention  to  || 

potential  health 
problems,  and, 
consequently, 
may  enjoy  better 
health. 

"These  findings  are 
surprising,"  says  Aspinwall, 
who  announced  her  conclu- 
sions after  studying  optimism 
for  seven  years.  "Both  popu- 
lar belief  and  psychological 
theory  hold  that  optimists, 
because  they  deny  threats, 
will  be  less  attentive  to  warn- 
ings about  their  health,  and 
will  suffer  for  it.  But  1 found 
no  evidence  that  optimism 
functions  like  denial." 

Aspinwall  studied  the 
responses  of  young  adults 
when  asked  to  read  health- 
related  information  on  six  ill- 
nesses ranging  in  severity 
from  a wart  to  a brain  tumor. 

"If  optimists  deny  threats, 
they  should  only  want  to  read 
nonthreatening  information," 
she  says.  Instead,  her  research 
found  that  optimists  spent 
more  time  reading  the  severe 


risk  information,  and  they 
remembered  more  of  it  than 
did  people  low  in  optimism. 

And,  given  a choice  of 
reading  neutral,  positive  or 
negative  information  about 
the  risks  of  their  health  behav- 
iors, optimists  paid  more 
attention  to  the  negative  infor- 
mation than  other  people  did. 

"These  findings  are  con- 
trary to  prior  research  that 
assumed  that  people  stay 
optimists  by  tuning  out  nega- 
tive information,"  says  Aspin- 
wall. "Instead,  optimists 
actually  pay  more 
attention  to  risk-rel- 
0 evant  information, 

which  may,  over 
time,  translate  into 
J better  health." 
Conversely, 
explains  Aspinwall, 
pessimists'  high  levels  of 
worry  may  impede  risk- 
reduction  behavior.  — LG 


New  Reading  Theory 
Questioned 

A theory  of  learning  called 
"whole  language"  instruction 
is  gaining  influence  in  today's 
schools.  It  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  literacy,  like  lan- 
guage, emerges  naturally  in 
children;  and  that  immersing 
children  in  good  literature  is 
more  productive  than  instruc- 
tion in  phonics  and  other 
explicit  teaching  devices. 

But  some  feel  that  it  is 
harming  children's  ability 
to  read. 

"Whole  language  instruc- 
tion has  been  in  the  class- 
rooms for  a relatively  short 


period  of  time,"  says  Jamie 
Lynn  Metsala,  a professor  of 
human  development  at  Col- 
lege Park.  "Yet  we  are  already 
seeing  detrimental  effects  for 
some  children.  This  is  particu- 
larly disturbing  because  there 
are  staggering  cumulative 
effects  of  poor  reading  ability." 

Metsala's  own  work  with 
learning  disabled  children  has 
convinced  her  that  instruction 
in  phonemic  awareness,  even 
before  children  start  reading, 
gives  them  tremendous  ad- 
vantages over  children  when 
they  do  start  reading  because 
they  have  a more  developed 
"mental  dictionary." 

"Children  need  to  learn  to 
break  words  down  into 
sounds,"  she  says.  "They  need 
to  be  taught  to  recognize 


written  words  quickly  and 
accurately." 

Since  whole  language 
instruction  de-emphasizes 
phonics,  kids  heavily  rely  on 
semantic  context  clues.  In 
other  words,  they  learn  to 
identify  words  by  other  words 
around  them.  That  is  how 
weaker  readers  and  those 
with  learning  disabilities  typi- 
cally approach  text,  Metsala 
says.  They  have  not  mastered 
basic  decoding  skills,  and  as  a 
result  cannot  identify  words 
quickly  or  accurately. 

"No  one's  saying  exposure 
to  good  literature  is  a bad 
thing,"  Metsala  says.  But  there 
needs  to  be  a focus  on  inte- 
grating these  different  schools 
of  thought,  she  adds.  — MK 
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$15  Million  Clark  Gift 
Crowns  Engineering 
Centennial 


Alumnus  A.  James  Clark,  who 
went  from  hitchhiking  every 
day  to  attend  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  on  a 
state  scholarship  to  building  a 
national  construction  giant, 
capped  the  Engineering  Cen- 
tennial Campaign  with  a $15 
million  unrestricted  gift  to  his 
alma  mater. 

The  gift,  which  is  the 
largest  ever  received  by  the 
university,  was  announced  at 
noon,  Thursday,  May  19,  coin- 
ciding with  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  commemorate 
the  College  of  Engineering's 
Centennial  Year  of  Celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  its  100th 
anniversary. 

It  was  exactly  50  years  ago 
that  aviation  pioneer  Glenn  L. 
Martin  made  a gift  of  $1.7  mil- 


lion to  mark  the  half-century 
milestone  in  the  school's  life. 

"Just  as  Glenn  L.  Martin 
provided  the  building  blocks 
for  the  college's  outstanding 
research  programs  in  place 
today,  A.  James  Clark  will 
ensure  that  University  of 
Maryland  engineering  stu- 
dents develop  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  tackle  the  complex 
technical  and  societal  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow,"  President 
William  E.  Kirwan  said,  in 
announcing  the  gift. 

In  recognition,  the  academ- 
ic components  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  will  now  be 
renamed  the  A.  James  Clark 
School  of  Engineering  within 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Other  links  bind  these  two 
benefactors.  Clark  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  senior  class  to 
graduate  from  the  engineering 
complex  constructed  with  the 


A.  James  Clark  and  his  wife, 
Alice,  (right)  were  on  hand  for 
the  dedication  of  a monument 
which  celebrates  100  years  of 
engineering  milestones  at 
Maryland,  culminating  in  their 
major  gift  in  support  of  engi- 
neering education. 

Martin  endowment.  After 
graduating  in  1950,  Clark 
went  to  work  for  The  George 
Hyman  Construction  Compa- 
ny, which  built  the  complex 
and  is  now  the  largest  sub- 
sidiary of  The  Clark  Construc- 
tion Group,  Inc. 

During  the  44  years  he  has 
been  involved  with  The 
George  Hyman  Construction 
Company,  Clark  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a small  region- 
al construction  firm  into  a 
national  giant. 

Among  more  recent  pro- 
jects are  the  critically 
acclaimed  Baltimore  baseball 
stadium.  Oriole  Park  at  Cam- 
den Yards,  and  the  newly 
opened  National  Archives 
Building  at  College  Park.  A 
few  of  the  prominent  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  landmarks  built 
by  Clark's  company  include 
the  east  and  west  wings  of  the 


National  Museum  of  National 
History,  the  World  Bank  head- 
quarters and  L'Enfant  Plaza. 

"We  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  an  alumnus  like  Jim 
Clark,"  says  George  Deiter, 
engineering  dean.  "He  is  a 
wonderful  example  for  alumni 
now,  and  in  the  future,  of  an 
individual  who  has  achieved 
enormous  success  and  credits 
his  alma  mater  for  starting 
him  in  the  right  direction." 

In  addition  to  the  Clark 
gift,  the  Engineering  Centenni- 
al Campaign  has  received 
more  than  $10.5  million  in 
gifts  and  pledges  to  date. 

The  campaign  was  de- 
signed to  raise  endowment 
money  for  fellowships,  schol- 
arships and  faculty  support,  as 
well  as  to  support  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  educational 


The  Clarks,  President  Kirwan  and  Dean  George  Dieter  admire  the 
newly  unveiled  Centennial  monument. 
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and  research  activities.  It  will 
provide  enhancement  funding 
for  women  and  minority  stu- 
dent engineering  programs. 

Alumni  Ben  Dyer,  '31,  and 
William  L.  Crentz,  '32,'33, 
have  each  made  a $1.5  million 
commitment  to  establish 
named  Centennial  Chairs,  the 
Ben  Dyer  Centennial  Chair  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  the 
William  L.  Crentz  Centennial 
Chair  in  Energy  Research,  in 
the  two  oldest  departments  in 
the  college — Civil  and 


Mechanical  Engineering. 

Engineering  alumni  have 
established  a Centennial  schol- 
arship for  an  undergraduate 
engineering  student.  The  Engi- 
neering Alumni  Centennial 
Scholarship  will  be  part  of  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Scholars  pro- 
gram, College  Park's  most 
prestigious  scholarship  award. 
The  Engineering  Alumni 
Chapter  Board  of  Directors 
has  also  committed  to  raising 
a minimum  of  $100,000  to 
endow  the  scholarship. — LG 


Founders  Society  Pays  Tribute  to  Special  Donors 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  has  estab- 
lished the  Founders  Society  to  honor  those  who  have 
given  or  made  a commitment  to  the  university  through  a 
planned  gift  arrangement,  such  as  a trust  or  bequest. 

College  Park  has  a long  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
individuals  who  have  given  unselfishly  to  the  institution. 
The  university  itself  was  founded  upon  a 420-acre  tract 
that  was  part  of  fhe  Riverdale  plantation  owned  by  Charles 
Calvert,  great-grandson  of  fhe  fifth  Lord  Baltimore.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  and  first  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

More  recently,  this  legacy  has  continued  with  contribu- 
tions by  loyal  supporters  such  as  the  late  Ralph  J. 
Tyser,'40,  and  College  of  Engineering  alumni  Ben  Dyer, 

'31  and  William  Crentz,  '32,'33. 

"These  examples  of  support  and  generosity  should  be 
encouraged  through  special  recognition  of  these  outstand- 
ing individuals,"  says  President  William  E.  Kirwan. 

Members  of  the  Founders  Society  will  be  honored 
annually  at  a reception,  and  their  names  will  be  listed  in 
the  donors’  honor  roll  in  College  Park  magazine. 

Contributions  can  include  various  trusts  that  provide 
income  to  the  donor,  bequests,  insurance  gifts  and  bargain 
sales  arrangements. 

Those  who  have  included  the  university  in  their  estate 
plans  or  would  like  to  do  so,  should  contact  Deborah 
Read,  Director  of  Planned  Giving,  3128  Lee  Building,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742  or  call  1-800- 
532-6658  or  (301)405-4681. 


THE  CENTER  FOR 
POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 


MARYLAND 
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James  MacGregor  Burns  will  head  a four-year  project  to  exam- 
ine leadership  theories  and  their  applications. 


Half-Million  from  Kellogg 
Spurs  Leadership  Studies 


Just  as  public  confidence  in 
leaders  is  reaching  record 
lows,  the  Center  for  Political 
Leadership  and  Participation 
has  launched  a new  project 
to  re-examine  the  meaning  of 
leadership  and  how  it  should 
be  exercised  in  a changing 
society. 

The  Leadership  Studies 
Project,  funded  by  a half- 
million dollar  grant  from  the 
W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  will 
bring  together  more  than  80  of 
the  nation's  preeminent  lead- 
ership scholars  and  practition- 
ers to  rethink  leadership  theo- 
ries and  their  applications. 

The  project  will  be  headed 
by  James  MacGregor  Bums, 
the  center's  senior  scholar. 
Burns  is  recognized  by  most 
scholars  as  the  dean  of  leader- 
sliip  theorists.  He  is  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author 
of  several  presidential  biogra- 
phies and  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  leadership 


under  a democratic  system. 

The  grant,  which  totals 
$526,850,  will  fund  a series  of 
small  focus  groups,  inferactive 
working  meefings  and  the 
development  of  leadership 
materials  over  the  next  four 
years.  In  addition,  Burns  and 
Judith  Addington,  project 
director  and  a leadership  con- 
sultant, will  direct  a structured 
correspondence  among  project 
participants  much  like  that 
engaged  in  by  the  founding 
fathers  as  they  shared  letters 
outlining  their  thoughts  and 
insights  on  the  nature  of 
democracy  and  the  principles 
upon  which  to  found  this 
nation. 

"As  we  approach  the  next 
century,  this  country'  will  face 
challenges  like  none  it  has 
known  before,"  says  Georgia 
Sorenson,  director  of  the  cen- 
ter. "It  is  imperative  that  we 
take  a long,  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  assumptions  that  have 
driven  our  leadership  practices 
in  the  past  to  see  if  they  remain 
relevant  in  a new  age."  — LG 
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Table  Tennis  with  an  Edge 


The  university's  table  tennis 
team  recently  won  its  second 
national  title  in  a row,  defeat- 
ing Anderson  College  of 
South  Carolina  to  become 
National  College  Table  Tennis 
Champions. 

Huazhang  Xu,  a junior 
computer  science  major  and 
former  member  of  the  Chi- 
nese National  Team,  won 
every  game  he  played  and 
was  voted  the  tournament's 
Most  Valuable  Player.  Xu, 
who  helped  train  the  U.S. 
National  and  Olympic  teams 
in  1989,  is  the  No.  1 ranked 
college  player  and  the  No.  4 
ranked  player  overall  in  the 
United  States.  This  year's 


team  also  included  a new  cap- 
tain and  a renewed  spirit  of 
competition  as  Andre  Scott,  a 
sophomore  kinesiology 
major,  participated  in  colle- 
giate competition  for  the  first 
time.  Scott,  who  has  won 
numerous  national  champi- 
onships and  is  ranked  in  the 
top  150  in  the  United  States 
(out  of  7,000),  was  the  first 
wheelchair  athlete  to  play 
against  able-bodied  competi- 
tors and  win  a national  title. 

A self-described  "boister- 
ous" person,  Scott  says  that 
he  enjoys  competition  and 
being  an  inspiration  to  the 
team.  He  feels  that  his  "psy- 
cho" technique  of  cheering  for 
himself,  talking  to  the  crowd 
and  simply  being  loud  and 


Team  captain  Andre  Scott  (I.), 
a sophomore,  and  junior 
Huazhang  Xu  are  table  tennis 
powerhouses  who  helped  win 
the  university's  second 
National  Championship  in  as 
many  years. 


rambunctious,  unnerves  his 
opponents  and  gets  him  the 
attention  he  needs  to  focus  on 
the  game. 

"When  the  crowd's  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  me,  I don't 
get  as  nervous.  It's  a way  for 
me  to  concentrate  on  the 
game,  and  it  intimidates  my 
opponents,"  he  says,  laughing. 

Prior  to  the  national  cham- 
pionship tournament,  Scott 
won  what  he  considered  his 
biggest  match  in  able-bodied 
competition,  against  an  oppo- 
nent from  Japan  who  was 
ranked  among  the  top  25  in 
the  country. 

Scott  says  that  although 
many  have  heard  about  him, 
most  are  unable  to  train  to 
compete  against  him. 


"Most  people  do  not  know 
what  to  expect  and  cannot 
prepare  for  me,"  he  says. 
"They  are  at  a major  disad- 
vantage, and  I use  this  to  my 
advantage." 

Other  major  titles  for 
Scott  are  the  U.S.  National 
Wheelchair  Champion,  1989, 
1991-93;  U.S.  Open  Wheel- 
chair Champion,  1989,  1991- 
93;  U.S.  National  Wheelchair 
Doubles  Champion,  1988-93; 
1992  U.S.  Para-Olympic 
Team  Member;  and  1992 
Irish  Open  Wheelchair  Cham- 
pion. He  also  won  a bronze 
medal  in  the  1990  World 
Team  Championships. 

Last  year,  the  university's 
team  defeated  five-time 
national  champion  Augusta 
College  from  Georgia  for  the 
national  title. 

This  year's  team  also 
included  Todd  Swearis,  who 
has  won  more  than  a dozen 
national  titles  and  was  a 
member  of  the  1993  U.S. 
World  team.  — LG 


Weller  to  Lead 
Select  Team  Again 

Chris  Weller,  the  head 
coach  for  the  women's 
basketball  team,  has  been 
named  to  lead  the  1994  U.S. 
Women's  Select  Team  by  the 
U.S. A.  Basketball  Staff  Selec- 
tion Committee.  Weller  was 
coach  of  the  1992  U.S.  Select 
Team  that  won  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Jones  Cup  com- 
petition in  Taiwan  and  was 
head  coach  in  1986,  as  well. 
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An  Invitation  to  Alumni 


The  University  of  Maryland 
has  more  to  offer  alumni  in 
the  way  of  athletics  than  just 
seats  to  basketball  and  foot- 
ball games. 

There  are  a variety  of  ways 
former  students  can  take 
advantage  of  some  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  on 
campus. 

Shawn  Flynn,  who  is  the 
facilities  coordinator  at 
College  Park,  estimates  that 
"only  a small  percentage" 
of  the  people  who  take 
advantage  of  these  resources 
are  alums. 

"It's  a great  value,"  Flynn 
says.  "For  $75  per  semester 
and  $10  per  summer  session, 
you  have  top  of  the  line  fit- 
ness equipment,  and  racquet- 
ball.  Where  else  can  you  do 
that  for  $170  per  year?" 

For  those  who  prefer  a 
walk  on  the  links  for  their 
workout,  the  campus  has  that 
covered,  too. 

According  to  Ronnie 
Scales,  the  resident  golf  pro, 
the  campus  golf  course  is  a 
step  above  public  golf  cours- 
es, and  even  "better  than 
most  country  clubs." 

Alumni  can  obtain  an  asso- 
ciate membership  for  $300 
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Golf,  fitness  and  raquetball 
facilities  are  part  of  the  recre- 
ational opportunities  available 
to  alumni. 

and  pay  the  greens  fees  each 
time  they  play.  A friendly 
game  of  golf  on  campus  could 
well  reunite  old  friends,  as 
Scales  esfimates  that  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  regular 
players  are  College  Park 
graduates.  — CC 

$36  Million  Rec  Center 
Slated  to  Open  in  1997 


The  designs  for  a new  $36 
million  university  recreation 
facility  are  nearly  complete, 
with  construction  to  begin  in 
early  1995. 

The  new  recreation  center, 
which  has  been  in  planning 
since  1988,  will  be  built  adja- 
cent to  the  Flealth  and 
Fluman  Performance  Build- 
ing (North  Gym). 

The  need  for  . 

addifional 


recreation  facilities  on  cam- 
pus has  been  an  issue  that  the 
university  has  long  wanted  to 
address,  says  Jay  Gilchrist, 
director  of  Campus  Recre- 
ation Services.  "It's  going  to 
be  a major  improvement,"  he 
says.  "We  don't  have  the 
recreational  facilities  to  satis- 
fy the  current  needs  of  the 
students." 

A study  done  by  a campus 
task  force  showed  that  the 
university's  recreation  facili- 
ties were  inadequate  in  com- 
parison with  peer  institutions. 

"There  are  not  many 
spaces  where  students  can 
interact,"  says  Larry  Marcu,  a 
campus  facility  planner  who 
is  overseeing  the  project.  The 
center  will  provide  facilities 
such  as  small  lounge  areas 
and  an  outdoor  pool  which 
can  be  rented  out  by  student 
groups.  "This  will  increase 
the  sense  of  community  at 
Maryland,"  he  says. 


If  everything  goes  as 
planned,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  will  have  access  to 
the  185,000-square-foot  build- 
ing, which  will  also  house 
three  large  gymnasiums,  a 
one-tenth  mile  indoor  jogging 
track  and  an  indoor  pool,  by 
early  1997. 

The  center,  which  is  being 
designed  by  Sasaki  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  will  also  have  10 
racquetball  courts,  four 
squash  courfs,  multipurpose 
activity  spaces  and  weight 
training  rooms. 

The  center  is  being  funded 
largely  by  the  campus's  Sys- 
tems Funded  Construction 
program  and  in  part  by  state 
academic  revenue  bonds.  — HR 


An  outdoor  pool,  the  first  at 
College  Park,  will  be  part  of  a 
new  recreational  facility 
for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 


The  men's  basketball  team  had  its  finest  season  since  1988  this 
spring.  An  18-10  record  in  regular  season  qualified  the  Terps  for 
an  invitation  to  the  NCAA  Tournament — the  Dance.  Their  game 
against  second-seeded  University  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of 
the  high  points  of  the  tournament,  and  the  95-87  win  sent  the 
team  to  the  Sweet  Sixteen  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years.  A sub- 
sequent loss  to  third-ranked  Michigan  didn't  tarnish  the  image 
of  an  exciting  and  emerging  team. 

The  two  freshmen  and  three  sophomores  who  made  up  the 
Terps  starting  five  sent  clear  signals  to  the  ACC  and  basketball 
fans  everywhere  that  Maryland  will  be  a contender  for  seasons 
to  come.  Joe  Smith,  AP  Rookie  of  the  Year,  was  impressive  as  a 
freshman  forward,  but  his  teammates  Duane  Simpkins,  Keith 
Booth,  Exree  Hipp  and  Johnny  Rhodes  were  all  instrumental 
factors  in  the  success  of  this  very  young  team.  Coach  Gary 
Williams  can  be  credited  with  pulling  together  some  raw  talent 
and  making  them  look  like  seasoned  stars. 

Congratulations  Terps... We're  looking  forward  to  '95. 


No.  22  Keith  Booth  is  a fresh- 
man forward  from  Baltimore, 
with  a reputation  for  aggres- 
sive play  and  the  critical 
three-point  shot.  Gary 
Williams,  above,  plays  the 
game  in  every  nerve  end, 
bringing  his  own  energy  as 
coach  of  the  team. 


Sophomore  guard  Duane  Simpkins  played  the  game  of  his  life  j 
against  UMass.  He  scored  a career-high  20  points  and  hit  four 
three-pointers  in  four  attempts,  sending  Terp  fans  into  a frenzy.  ; 

I' 
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1994  Maryland  Terrapins 

Keith  Booth,  No.  22,  Fr.  Forward 
Nick  Bosnic,  No.  30,  Fr.  Forward 
Wayne  Bristol,  No.  31,  Jr.  Guard 
Exree  Hipp,  No.  4,  Soph.  Forward 
Donny  Judd,  No.  12,  Jr.  Forward 
Matt  Kovarik,  No.  11,  Fr.  Guard 
Mario  Lucas,  No.  21,  Soph.  Forward 
Matt  Raydo,  No.  3,  Fr.  Guard 
Johnny  Rhodes,  No.  15,  Soph.  Guard 
Kurds  Shultz,  No.  55,  Jr.  Forward 
Duane  Simpkins,  No.  10,  Soph.  Guard 
Joe  Smith,  No.  32,  Fr,  For. /Center 


Joe  Smith,  all-time  leading 
freshman  scorer  for  the 
Terps,  with  494  points  in  26 
games,  reawakened  the 
Maryland  spirit  in  his  first 
game,  scoring  26  points  to 
beat  Georgetown  University. 


In  the  end,  it's  the  team  that 
wins  the  game. 


Exree  Hipp,  No.  4,  shows  his  airborne 
style  while  Johnny  Rhodes,  No.  15, 
awaits  an  opportunity  to  chalk  up  anoth 
er  rebound. 
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Academic  Diplomacy: 
East  Meets  West 
ON  THE  High  Ground 


Story  by  Judith  Bair 
Photographs  by  Kathryn  Costello 


There  were  75  carefully  wrapped  brass  paperweights.  Three  hundred 
pounds  of  academic  regalia.  Six  cartons  of  printed  materials.  And  a 
15-page  itinerary  that  spanned  thousands  of  miles,  12  days,  nine  air- 
plane flights  and  seven  hotels.  A deep  breath,  and  the  presidential  party 
embarked  on  its  mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Japan  and  Taiwan. 

This  East  Asia  trip  was  a landmark  for  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park,  and  built  upon  the  very  successful  visit  of  President  William  E.  Kir- 
wan  to  Taiwan  a year  before.  While  international  programs  and  initiatives 
have  burgeoned,  with  an  enormous  increase  in  faculty  and  student  exchange 
programs,  interuniversity  agreements  and  research  collaborations,  this  was  the 
first  official  visit  between  the  current  university  administration  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  China,  Japan  and  Taiwan. 

With  much  the  same  formality  and  ceremony  of  a diplomatic  mission,  Kir- 
wan  presented  his  credentials  to  officials  in  Shanghai,  Beijing,  Tokyo  and 
Taipei  in  a round  of  audiences,  luncheons  and  banquets  that  threatened  the 
equilibrium  of  more  than  one  of  his  party.  The  president  voiced  his  genuine 
interest  in  international  exchange,  spread  his  considerable  charm  and  relished 
the  egg  drop  soup,  sushi  or  kung  pao  shrimp  lavished  upon  him  in  every 
country.  Dean  Robert  Griffith  (Arts  and  Humanities),  Vice  President  Kathryn 
Costello  (Institutional  Advancement)  and  Professor  Chuan  Liu  (Physics) 
accompanied  Kirwan  and  supported  his  specific  interests  in  alumni  develop- 
ment, cultural  exchange  and  research  agreements  in  their  discussions  at  the 
sites  visited. 

"Ever3Twhere  we  went  in  China,"  Costello  remembers,  "we  were  received 
in  a formal  parlor,  with  square,  stuffed  chairs — always  with  lace  doilies  on  the 
back  and  arms — arranged  in  a large  rectangle,  with  formally  set  tables  in 
between.  At  the  head  of  the  room  were  two  or  four  chairs,  where  the  most 
important  persons  from  each  delegation  sat.  The  moment  we  arrived,  we 
would  be  served  little  pots  of  green  tea... The  ritual  was  the  same  everywhere, 
with  degrees  of  fanciness.  Usually,  then,  the  host  would  begin  conversation, 
either  with  a general  greeting  or  expounding  on  a particular  point.  Then  a 
pause  to  allow  for  responses.  The  meetings  generally  ended  with  an  exchange 
of  gifts  and  business  cards — very  important  items  throughout  Asia." 

The  principal  goals  of  the  trip,  says  Costello,  were  to  further  relationships 
with  the  universities  on  mainland  China  and  Taiwan  with  whom  we  have 
standing  agreements;  to  establish  new  relationships;  to  present  an  honorary 
degree  in  the  People's  Republic  to  Wan  Li,  a leader  of  agricultural  reform  in 
China;  and  to  meet  with  Japanese  organizations  in  support  of  the  Prange  Col- 
lection at  McKeldin  Library. 
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At  a formal  tea  ceremony  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  People  in  Beijing,  President 
Kirwan  (I.)  talks  with  Wan  Li,  a leader  of 
agricultural  reform  in  China. 


"Wan  Li  is  a revered  figure  in  China, 
an  associate  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  reform,"  Costello  explains. 
"He  was  supposed  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  at  Maryland  in  1989  when  he  was 
in  the  United  States  for  an  official  visit 
with  President  Bush.  But  the  events  in 
Tiananmen  Square  that  year  curtailed  his 
trip  before  the  degree  could  be  awarded. 
This  trip,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
Education  Commission,  presented  an 
opportunity  to  complete  that  objective." 

The  honorary  degree  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People,  in 
the  same  room,  Costello  notes,  where,  the 
next  day,  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Lloyd  Bentsen  met  for  trade  negotiations 
with  Vice  Premier  Li  Lanqing — "it  was  an 
impressive  moment,"  she  says.  "The  cere- 
mony was  reported  on  Chinese  national 
TV  and  newspapers." 

One  of  the  surprises  that  day  was  an 
unscheduled  audience  with  Vice  Premier 
Li  inside  the  government  compound 
where  visitors  do  not  normally  go.  Li 
talked  with  Kirwan  at  length  about  some 
of  the  very  substantive  issues  that  would 
be  covered  with  Bentsen  the  next  after- 
noon. He  emphasized  the  need  in  China 
for  training  of  specialists  for  the  market 
economy — from  accountants  to  business 
managers. 

Beijing  University  is  typical  of  those 
institutions  with  whom  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  has  long- 
standing relations.  Each  year  two  or  three 
faculty  from  Beijing  come  to  Maryland  as 
scholars-in-residence  to  teach  or  do  re- 
search with  American  colleagues,  and  a 
similar  number  of  our  faculty  travel  to 


China,  usually  for  briefer  periods.  Histori- 
cally, the  largest  area  of  exchange  has 
been  m the  sciences — engineering, 
physics,  and  so  on — where  the  language 
barrier  is  not  so  much  a factor.  This  year, 
says  Costello,  discussion  centered  on 
how  to  expand  student  exchanges,  espe- 
cially in  the  liberal  arts  disciplines.  There 
is  a new  interest  in  English  language  and 
literature  on  their  part,  and  the  university 
is  equally  interested  in  exposing  its  stu- 
dents to  Chinese  language,  literature  and 
art  history.  In  China,  visits  were  made  to 
Eudan  University  in  Shanghai,  Beijing 
University  and  with  members  of  the  Chi- 
nese Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  State 
Education  Commission. 

In  Japan,  meetings  had  a different  fla- 
vor. Centered  around  the  Prange  Collec- 
tion, discussions  were  held  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Japan  Foundation,  the  Center 
for  Global  Partnership  and  the  National 
Diet  Library  to  thank  them  for  their  contri- 
butions toward  the  preservation  of  this 
important  historical  collection  of  printed 
material  from  Occupied  Japan  during  the 
period  1945-1949.  The  Prange  Collection 
was  placed  at  the  university  by  Gordon 
Prange,  who  had  been  a faculty  member 
here,  and  was  at  the  time  on  General  Dou- 
glas MacArthur's  staff  with  responsibility 
for  censorship.  It  contains  the  entire  social 
and  political  history  of  the  post-war  years 
of  occupation  in  books,  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  posters,  and  so  has  tremendous 
significance  for  both  U.S.  and  Japanese 
scholars.  Much  of  the  collection  remains 
uncatalogued  for  lack  of  funds,  and  both 
the  Diet  Library  and  the  Center  for  Global 
Partnership  at  the  Japan  Foundation  have 
contributed  money  and  personnel  to  begin 
that  process. 

Taiwan  was  a homecoming  of  sorts, 
with  opportunities  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  the  Alumni  Association  leadership  in 
Taipei.  W.  S.  Lin,  vice  president  of  the  Tai- 
wan Alumni  Club,  and  his  wife,  Wen-Yeu 
(Pamela),  '75,  hosted  a breakfast  with  offi- 
cers and  board  members  of  the  Taiwan 


Alumni  Club  before  taking  the  president's 
entourage  to  Tatung  Company,  where  Lin 
is  president. 

Tatung  corporate  offices  are  located  in 
a private  park  in  the  middle  of  Taipei, 
along  with  the  Lin's  private  residence  and 
the  Tatung  Institute,  a research  and  train- 
ing facility  founded  and  chaired  by  Lin's 
father.  The  company,  known  best  in  the 
United  States  for  its  electronic  products,  is 
a multibillion  dollar  player  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace  with  divisions 
involved  in  everything  from  manufactur- 
ing household  appliances  to  biotechnolo- 
gy. Aside  from  their  active  roles  in  the 
alumni  club,  the  Lins  are  interested  in 
establishing  academic  ties  between  the 
university  and  the  Tatung  Institute. 

Official  duties  and  the  pace  of  travel 
did  not  allow  for  much  sightseeing.  In 
China,  except  for  a Sunday  visit  to  the 
Ming  Tombs  and  the  Great  Wall,  impres- 
sions had  to  be  formed  on  the  run.  "And 
we  had  only  30  minutes  for  shopping 
there,"  Gostello  laments.  But  the  impact  of 
the  Great  Wall  was  powerful,  she  says, 
and  many  of  the  group's  memorable 
moments  occurred  on  that  cold,  clear  day. 
She  describes  the  beautiful  singing  they 
heard  from  individuals  along  the  walk- 
way, and  the  delight  in  learning  that  these 
were  herdsmen  calling  the  names  of  their 
goats  in  a kind  of  mano  a mano  competi- 
tion. Their  tour  guide,  Jing  Wei,  was  a 23- 
year-old  graduate  of  a foreign  language 
university,  who  charmed  Kirwan  by 
admitting,  "I  thought  you  were  a movie 
star  when  I first  met  you." 

Griffith  tells  a typical  tourist  story  on 
Kirwan:  "There  were  dozens  of  extraordi- 
narily aggressive  vendors  outside  the 
Ming  Tombs  and  at  several  points  along 
the  Great  Wall,  selling  all  sorts  of  wares, 
including  those  Russian-type  fur  hats.  Brit 
did  some  hard  bargaining  with  one  old 
woman  who  was  offering  her  hats  at  200 
yuan.  Understanding  that  he  was  expect- 
ed to  bargain,  Brit  countered  by  offering 
100  yuan.  'SOLD,'  the  woman  immediate- 


i; 
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ly  exclaimed.  Coming  back  to  the  car  later 
in  the  day,  the  same  vendor  pointed  at 
Brit,  who  had  tucked  his  hat  under  his 
arm,  and  offered  to  sell  him  the  same  hat 
for  25  yuan!" 

The  funniest  part  of  that  story,  though, 
occurred  at  U.S.  Customs.  Kirwan  had 
shipped  his  new  hat  back  in  a carton  of 
his  belongings — and  there  it  lingered  in 
San  Francisco  until  the  animal  species  and 
country  of  origin  of  the  hat  could  be 
determined! 

"No  one  could  visit  the  People's 
Republic  and  come  away  without  being 
dazzled  by  the  architecture  of  places  like 
the  Forbidden  City,  the  Summer  Palace 
and  the  Heavenly  Temple,"  Costello  says. 
"You  cannot  imagine  how  magnificent 
those  places  are,  and  to  think  that  they 
were  built  with  no  nails,  just  interlocking 
pieces  of  wood,  and  beautifully  painted. 
...The  Forbidden  City  was  impressive  for 
its  labyrintliian  design.  It  was  interesting 
to  imagine  the  lives  lived  within  those 
walls  and  how  secretive  and  contained 
parts  of  it  were." 

Contrasts  between  the  cities  visited 
were  extreme.  "Shanghai  is  a very  crowd- 
ed, energetic  city — winding  streets, 
bustling  energy — and  you  could  sense 
that  it  was  once  a European-style  city  with 
lots  of  nightlife,"  Costello  says.  "Beijing  is 
more  formal,  orderly,  spread  out.  Tianan- 
men Square  is  huge,  it's  immense,  and 


Griffith,  Costello  and  Kirwan  (left  to 
right)  take  a break  from  touring.  Kirwan's 
conspicuous  hat  was  later  detained  at 
U.S.  Customs. 


everything  is  on  that  scale." 

"Tokyo,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Japan 
in  general,  is  very  modern  in  terms  of 
buildings,  business  and  technology,  but 
adheres  to  traditional  formalitv.  People 
bow  and  show  great  respect  to  visitors. 
China  is  formal,  but  at  the  same  time 
relaxed,"  she  notes.  "China  looks  remark- 
ably entrepreneurial  considering  its  histo- 
ry. You  see  more  women  in  roles  of 
authority  in  China. . .For  example,  the  vice 
chair  of  the  State  Education  Department 
is  a woman.  In  Japan  that  is  still  rare." 

As  for  Taiwan,  it  shares  some  similari- 
ties with  Japan,  especially  its  business 
energy  and  modernization.  Taipei  and 
Tokyo  are  definitely  Western  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  financial  sophistication.  Tai- 
wan, however,  impressed  Costello  as 
more  egalitarian,  less  formal.  Women  play 
important  roles,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
definitely  pro-Western. 

On  every  visit,  and  through  every  tea 
ceremony  and  banquet,  ground  was  culti- 
vated to  strengthen  existing  agreements 
and  to  form  new  programs.  An  important 
link  with  National  Taiwan  University  was 
established,  and  relationships  with 
National  Tsing-Hua  University  (where  Dr. 
C.  S.  Shen,  '61,  president  of  the  Taiwan 
Alumni  Club,  has  recently  been  appointed 
president)  and  National  Chiao  Tung  Uni- 
versity, both  in  Taiwan,  were  reconfirmed. 
An  agreement  between  the  university  and 
Tsing-Hua  University  was  signed  by  Kir- 
wan and  Dr.  Shen  to  initiate  joint  research 
in  superconductivity,  high-power  micro- 
wave  generation  and  science  education. 

Discussions  with  Taiwan's  Academia 
Sinica  president.  Dr.  Yuan-Tseh  Lee  (a 
Chemistry  Nobelist  from  Berkeley) 
explored  cooperation  in  all  areas  of  sci- 
ence specifically  the  possibility  of  their 
participation  in  the  Berkeley-Illinois- 
Maryland  Array  telescope  program. 

"It's  extremely  important  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  university  to  have  personal 
relationships  with  their  international 
counterparts  and  with  business  leaders. 


In  Taiwan,  Kirwan  met  with  Dr.  Chi-Fu 
Den,  president  of  National  Chiao  Tung 
University  (I.)  and  C.  S.  Shen,  '61,  (r.) 
recently  named  president  of  National 
Tsing-Hua  University  and  president  of  the 
Taiwan  Alumni  Club. 

There's  no  substitute  for  taking  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  to  meet  with  other 
university  presidents  and  CEOs,"  Costello 
says.  "It  certainly  opened  doors  that  we 
couldn't  have  opened  earlier  on." 

The  university's  commitment  to  ex- 
panding international  relations  is  reflected 
in  campus  initiatives  as  well  as  in  visits 
abroad.  Marcus  Franda,  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Affairs,  credits 
Kirwan's  leadership  for  the  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  the  university's  international  activi- 
ties. At  Kirwan's  urging,  "we  developed 
an  international  strategic  plan  that 
involved  more  than  200  people  from  this 
campus,"  Franda  says.  "We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  East  Asia  was  one  of 
the  key  areas  we  had  to  focus  on  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  kind  of  change  that  our 
world  is  confronting." 

Alumni  groups  are  essential  to  dev'el- 
oping  the  linkages  in  government,  busi- 
ness and  education  that  make  programs 
effective.  One  of  the  most  successful 
ways  alumni  function  is  in  recruiting  top- 
notch  students  to  Marv'land.  Another  is 
in  connecting  Maryland  graduates  with 
international  companies  in  pursuit  of 
their  careers. 

More  trips  to  the  Far  East  are  already 
on  Kirwan's  schedule.  In  October  1994  the 
Baltimore  Svmphony  Orchestra  will  tour 
Korea,  Japan  and  Taiwan  under  the  aegis 
of  Mar\'land  Governor  William  Donald 
Schaefer.  The  universit\'  is  working  hard 
to  coordinate  receptions  and  events  that 
will  bring  a bit  of  Mar\' land  to  our  alumni 
and  friends,  and  to  show  Marylanders 
that  the  university  is  indeed  an  interna- 
tional player. 
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WWII 

SEPARATED  US. 

U OF  M 

SPIRIT  UNITES 


On  October  28  and  29, 1994,  members  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  Class  of  1944  will  celebrate  their  50th  Reunion. 

As  members  of  the  Class  of  1944  Reunion  Planning  Committee,  we 
are  concerned  that  due  to  World  War  II,  many  classmates  and 
friends  originally  in  our  class  ended  up  graduating  in  later  years.  If 
you  fit  into  this  category,  the  Alumni  Association's  records  do  not 
have  you  identified  with  our  class.  Nevertheless,  please  join  us! 

Come  back  to  campus  on  Homecoming  weekend  and  relive  those  col- 
lege memories.  Highlights  include  an  emeritus  luncheon,  the  reunion 
dinner  and  a memorial  ceremony  honoring  our  many  classmates  lost 
at  war.  Enjoy  a campus  tour,  brunch  at  the  President's  house  and  tail- 
gating  at  the  5th  annual  Alumni  Association  Tent  Part}'.  Complete  the 
weekend  by  cheering  on  the  Terps  to  victory  against  Tulane. 


US 

AGAIN! 


If  you  would  like  to  attend — regardless  of  when  you  actually 
attended  UMCP — please  complete  and  return  the  form  below.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  there! 


Complete  this  form  to  receive  Class  of  '44  reunion  information. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Daytime  Phone  ( ) 

Is  this  a new  address? 

Yes 

No 

Graduation  Year 

Degree /Major 

Please  return  to: 

Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Class  of  1944 
Rossborough  Inn 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742-5425 

For  information,  call  (800)336 -UMCP  or  (301)405-4674. 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni  Association 


France:  Celebrate 
Bastille  Day  in  Paris 
July  11-18 


Bastille  Day  is  one  of  the 
grandest  celebrations  in 
Europe.  We're  going  to  Paris 
to  celebrate  Bastille  Day  with 
the  French  and  to  explore 
France.  The  summer  of  1994 
marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  D-Day  and  this  trip  will 
visit  the  landing  beaches  at 
Normandy  and  the  D-Day 
museum.  Fly  from  your  gate- 
way city  to  Paris  and  spend 
six  nights  at  a first-class 
hotel.  For  the  next  week, 
explore  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful cities  in  the  world. 
$2445  from  BWI 
Matterhorn  Travel  Service 


Canadian  Rockies/ 
Glacier  National  Park 
August  5-14 


View  sophisticated  cities, 

I mountain  resorts  and  lake- 
side lodges  surrounded  by 
rugged  mountains,  boreal 
forests,  big  game,  crystalline 
glaciers  and  clean  rivers.  Fly 
from  your  gateway  city  to 
Calgary  and  spend  one  night. 
Spend  the  next  eight  days 
motorcoaching  through 
Glacier  National  Park  and 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  spend- 
ing two  nights  at  lodges  in 


1994  Traveling  Terrapin  Alumni  Tour  Program 

Take  a trip  with  the  Traveling  Terrapins  in  1994.  Tours 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  Alumni  Association  are  open  to  alumni,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  Non-members  and  friends  of  the  univer- 
sity are  welcome  but  may  be  asked  to  join  the  alumni 
association  as  a regular  or  associate  member.  For  more 
information,  please  call  Laura  Siegal  '93  at  (301)405-4674 
or  (800)336-8627. 


Glacier  National  Park,  two 
nights  at  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  two  nights  at  Jasper 
Park  Lodge  and  two  nights  at 
Banff  Springs  Hotel, 
from  $2499  plus  air  fare 
Intrav 

Western  Europe  on  the 
Royal  Viking  Sun 
August  20-September  3 


Treat  yourself  to  13  nights  on 
the  five-star  Royal  Viking 
Sun  cruising  from  London  to 
Lisbon.  Fly  from  JFK  or  your 
gateway  city  to  London  and 
board  the  ship.  Ports  of  call 


include:  Bergen,  Norway; 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Dublin 
and  Waterford,  Ireland;  Bor- 
deaux, France;  Vigo,  Spain; 
and  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
from  $4766  including  air  fare 
Travel  Perspectives 

Italy 

November  10-17 


Join  us  for  a week  visiting  the 
best  of  Italy — Rome,  Assisi, 
Florence,  and  Venice.  Fly 
from  BWI  or  your  gateway 
city  to  Rome  and  spend  three 
nights.  For  three  days  explore 
Rome's  numerous  historic 


and  "must-see"  sights.  From 
Rome,  motorcoach  to  Assisi 
and  then  on  to  Florence,  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  Renais- 
sance, for  two  nights.  From 
Florence,  take  a one-day 
excursion  to  Venice.  Return 
to  Rome  via  motorcoach  for 
one  night  before  flying  home 
from  $1875  from  BWI 
Matterhorn  Travel  Service 


South  Pacific 

November  30-December  17 


A popular  destination  repeat- 
ed for  the  second  year!  Fly 
from  your  gateway  city  to  Los 
Angeles,  then  on  to  Cairns — 
the  gateway  to  the  Great  Bar- 
rier Reef — for  three  nights. 
From  Cairns,  fly  to  Sydney  for 
four  nights  and  then  another 
flight  to  Christchurch  to  enjoy 
the  flavors  of  this  very  British 
city  for  two  nights.  Next  on 
your  itinerary  is  a scenic 
motorcoach  transfer  to 
Queenstown  for  three  nights. 
Fly  to  Rotorua  on  the  warmer 
North  Island  for  one  night 
and  meet  the  Maoris  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  spectacular  settings. 
From  Rotorua,  motorcoach  to 
your  final  destination,  Auck- 
land, for  two  nights, 
from  $3695  from  LAX 
or  $4075  from  BWI 
Vantage  Travel  Service 
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Russell  Marker,  GRAD,  M.S.,  is  one  of 
the  towering  figures  in  the  history  of 
American  applied  science.  Marker,  91, 
is  famous  in  Germany  as  the  father  of 
synthetic-hormone  chemistry.  Marker 
started  Syntex,  which  became  one  of 
the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
pharmaceuticals,  Syntex  scientists  syn- 
thesized cortisone  in  1951  and  later 
birth  control  pills.  Today  Marker, 
retired  from  chemistry,  makes  a com- 
fortable living  out  of  replicating  lost 
rococo  silver  for  collectors. 


'35 

Dorothy  Ordwein, 

EDUC,  a volunteer  at 
the  Calvert  Museum  in 
Solomons,  Md„  was 
elected  president  of  the 
museum's  volunteer  organization. 
Ordwein's  accomplishments  include 
helping  found  three  of  the  museum's 
member  clubs,  organizing  educational 
programs  for  both  children  and  adults 
and  starting  the  museum's  first  gift 
shop.  She  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in 
American  Museums," 


'39 

Jack  D.  Hartman,  AGRI,  M.S.,  recently 
published  a book  titled  Agricultural 
Credit— A Global  Enigma. 


'50 

Robert  J.  McCutcheon 
Jr.,  BMGT,  established 
and  developed  his 
family-owned  McCutcheon  Apple 
Products  in  Frederick,  Md.,  from  1948 
to  1990.  His  son,  Robert,  currently 
runs  the  business,  which  recently 
embarked  on  a multi-million  dollar 
renovation  and  expansion. 

'51 

Bill  Talley,  PERH,  was  honored  by 
the  city  of  Frederick,  Md,,  for  40  years 
of  service  in  the  city's  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

John  Thompson,  AGRI,  received  the 
Honorary  American  Future  Farmers  of 
America  (FFA)  Degree.  The  degree  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  FFA  at  its 
national  convention.  Thompson  is  a 
retired  agriculture  education  teacher 
and  administrator. 

'52 

Gilbert  E.  Shortt,  A&S, 
was  recently  honored 
with  the  Pioneer  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Defense 
Electronics  Associa- 
tion. The  medal  recognized  40  years  of 
service  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  defense  industry  in 
the  electronics  area. 


Key 

A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Obituaries 

'34 

Samuel  Acree,  EDUC,  M.Ed.  '46,  died 
March  5,  1994,  of  heart  failure  at  the 
Charlestown  Care  Center  in 
Catonsville,  Md.  He  was  86.  A retired 
industrial  arts  teacher,  Acree  taught 
for  38  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association, 
the  Maryland  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Lung  Associahon  of 
Carroll  County.  Acree,  who  also 
raised  homing  pigeons  and  show 
birds,  was  a life  member  of  the  Col- 
lege Park  Alunani  Associahon,  He  is 
survived  by  a son,  two  daughters, 
seven  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 


'60 

Helen  B.  Schulz,  EDUC,  a Baltimore 
school  teacher  for  27  years,  passed 
away  on  Oct.  17,  1993.  "Her  years 
of  schooling  and  graduation  were  a 
real  source  of  pride  to  her,"  writes 
Joan  M.  James,  her  niece.  "Her  family 
and  many  friends  miss  her  wit  and 
wisdom." 

'61 

Arthur  S.  Vossler,  ENGR,  a self- 
taught  artist  and  retired  federal 
employee,  died  Feb.  12,  1994,  at  Anne 
Arundel  Medical  Center  in  Annapo- 
lis, following  a five-year  illness  with 
cardiovascular  disease.  Vossler,  60, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  majored  in 
electrical  engineering  at  College  Park, 
and  was  a 30-year  resident  of  Bowie, 
Md.  He  retired  in  1988  after  a long 
career  with  NASA  and  NOAA. 
Vossler  presented  two  one-man 
shows  at  the  Bowie  library  and  was  a 


member  of  the  Oil  Pastel  Associahon 
of  New  York.  He  was  a life  member  of 
the  College  Park  Alumni  Associahon. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
daughters  and  seven  grandchildren. 

'66 

Charles  S.  Nicewarner,  ARHU,  died 
Jan,  3,  1994,  in  Washington  County 
Hospital  in  Maryland.  He  was  50. 

Bom  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  he  later 
moved  to  Maryland  where  he  gradu- 
ated from  Richard  Montgomery  High 
School  in  Rockville.  He  was  employed 
with  the  State  of  Maryland  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

'72 

James  F.  Warner,  BMGT,  of  New 
York  City,  died  Nov.  29,  1993,  at  St. 
Luke's  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  43.  Born  in  Balti- 
more, Warner  moved  to  New  York 
City  after  graduating  from  College 
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'53 

William  Dunham,  ENGR,  an  attorney 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  was  nominated 
to  the  Washington  County  liquor 
board  in  Maryland. 


Melissa  M.  Pilchard, 

EDUC,  has  been  active 
in  town  government 
for  more  than  20  years 
in  Newtown,  Conn. 

Pilchard,  formerly  a high  school  teach- 
er, is  now  a realtor/ broker.  She  was 
the  1990  Newtown  Realtor  of  fhe  Year. 

'59 

Edwin  P.  Latimer,  BMCT,  was  elected 
chair  of  the  Prince  William  Hospital's 
board  of  directors  in  Virginia.  He  has 
served  as  general  counsel  to  the  hospi- 
tal since  1968.  Latimer  is  a substitute 
judge  in  the  General  District  Court  of 
Prince  William  County  and  serves  as  a 
commissioner  in  chancery  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

Robert  S.  Shoen,  BMCT,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Quest  Securities  Inc.  in  Camp- 
bell, Calif.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Institute  for  Investmenf  Analysis  and  a 
member  of  fhe  American  Association 
of  Financial  Planners. 


Amy  Berger  buys  books  for  her  junior  year  in  1951. 


'60 


'63 


Peter  S.  Redding,  ARHU,  was  named 
executive  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  by  Sfandard  Register, 
a business  forms  maker  based  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


'62 


Peter  Boinis,  BMCT,  is  the  owner  of 
Pefe's  Resfaurant  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Robert  S.  Fertitta,  A&S,  was  appoint- 
ed as  the  new  dean  of  the  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Fertitta  was  previously 
chief  of  the  Organized  Crime  Division 
in  the  Maryland  State  Attorney's 
Office  in  Baltimore.  The  college  is  the 
only  national  organization  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  prosecuting  attorneys.  He  is 
also  an  associate  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Working  Group  on  Federal,  State 
and  Local  Prosecutorial  Relations  of 
fhe  U.S.  Deparfmenf  of  Justice. 

V.  Buddy  Renfro,  A&S,  an  artist  who 
sculpts  wood  and  stone  in  his  stu- 
dio/barn  near  Shepherdstown,  W.Va., 
recently  had  an  exhibition  at  the  Vin- 
tage House  Gallery  in  Funkstown,  Md. 
Renfro  also  sings  with  the  folk  group, 
"The  Hard  Travelers." 


Donald  W.  Belles,  ENGR,  a fire  pro- 
fecfion  engineer,  was  recenfly  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Fire  Protection 
Engineers.  Belles  owns  his  own  engi- 
neering firm,  Donald  W.  Belles  and 
Associates  Inc.,  in  Madison,  Tenn. 


'64 


Stephen  D.  DeCroes,  BMCT,  an  inde- 
pendent insurance  agent  in  Dover, 

Pa.,  ran  for  a seat  on  the  Dover  City 
Council. 

Thomas  C.  Kelly,  GRAD,  Ph.D.,  has 
served  as  county  manager  in  Volusia 
County,  Fla.,  for  the  past  22  years. 


'65 


Leslie  A.  Kulp,  LFSC,  Ph.D.,  CLIS, 

M.S.  '74,  was  selected  as  the  1993 
Alumnus  of  the  Year  by  UMCP's  Col- 
lege of  Library  and  Information  Ser- 
vice's Alumni  Chapter.  Kulp  heads  the 
National  Agricultural  Library's  Refer- 
ence and  User  Service  Branch  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculfure.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  American 
Library  Association  since  1972  and  is 
the  author  of  several  articles. 


'66 


Thomas  Lachowics,  ARHU,  received 
an  Ed.D.  in  community  college  educa- 
tion from  Virginia  Tech.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  fhe  YMCA,  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and  the  Virginia 
Vocational  Association. 

Herman  C.  Reynolds, 

A&S,  a rehabilitation 
specialist  for  the  Mary- 
land Division  of  Reha- 
bilitafion  Services,  was 
awarded  the  Maryland 
Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion's Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
1993.  He  has  worked  for  the  division 
for  24  years. 

John  Rinehart,  AGRI,  owns  and  oper- 
ates Rinehart  Farms  in  Carroll  County, 
Md.,  which  breeds  registered  Hol- 
steins  to  sell  in  foreign  markefs. 


Park  and  worked  in  a variety  of  bank- 
ing positions.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a computer  consultant  with 
Dean  Witter  & Co.  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  also  self  employed  as  a com- 
pufer  consultant. 

'73 

John  C.  Yates,  ENGR,  an  artist,  soft- 
ware program  developer  and  scien- 
tist, died  Nov,  10,  1993,  at  his  home  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  He  was  42.  Yates  was 
an  outdoorsman  who  strove  for  a gen- 
tle awareness  of  fhe  environmenf.  His 
hobby  was  making  fine  art  silkscreen 
prints.  Yates  was  employed  by 
ICF/ Kaiser  Engineers  in  Washington 
state.  After  graduating  from  College 
Park,  he  earned  a master's  degree  in 
atmospheric  sciences  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents  and  two  brothers. 


'74 

Charles  J.  "Buzz"  Ryan,  BSOS,  M.A., 
the  powerful  chair  of  the  Maryland 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
from  1987  to  1992,  died  of  a hearf 
attack  Jan.  21,  1994,  at  Prince  George's 
Hospital  Center.  Ryan,  57,  represent- 
ed the  23rd  legislative  district  for  14 
years.  He  was  elected  in  1978  and 
retired  in  1992  to  become  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  in  Baltimore.  Ryan 
was  well  known  for  his  open-door 
policy  in  Annapolis,  his  key  role  in 
shaping  Maryland's  1987  Higher  Edu- 
cation Reform  Act,  and  for  his  love  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

"He  was  one  of  fhe  Tip  O'Neills  of 
Maryland  politics,"  said  U.S.  Rep. 
Steny  Hoyer,  D-Md.,  in  a Jan.  24  article 
in  the  Prince  George's  Journal.  He  had 
"a  passion  for  Democratic  politics  and 
the  politics  of  never  forgetting  that  all 
politics  is  local,"  added  Hoyer,  who 
knew  Ryan  for  more  than  20  years. 


Born  in  Southbridge,  Mass,  in  1936, 
Ryan  worked  on  John  F.  Kennedy's 
presidential  campaign  in  1960  before 
moving  to  Maryland  in  1962.  He  later 
graduated  from  fhe  School  of  Foreign 
Service  at  Georgetown  before  earning 
his  master's  degree  in  government 
and  politics  from  College  Park,  He 
taughf  polifical  science  af  Prince 
George's  Communify  College  before 
his  election  to  the  House  in  1978. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  a daughter, 
three  brothers  and  a granddaughter. 

'78 

James  Leroy  Dotson,  ARHU,  died  at 
age  37  on  Nov.  27, 1993,  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  Dotson  was  born  in 
Hurlock,  Md.,  and  graduated  with 
honors  from  Norfh  Dorchester  High 
School  in  1974.  At  College  Park  he 
majored  in  broadcast  communications 
and  minored  in  French.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Befa  Sigma  fraternity. 
He  was  employed  with  U.S.  Air  as  a 


flight  attendant  for  several  years  prior 
to  his  illness  and  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Europe. 

'89 

John  L.  Bagileo,  BSOS,  a counU' 
police  sergeant,  was  killed  Feb.  28, 
1994,  while  responding  to  a call  when 
his  police  cruiser  crashed  into  a utility 
pole  in  Seat  Pleasant,  Md.  Bagileo 
joined  the  force  in  1990  after  graduat- 
ing from  College  Park.  He  lived  in 
Bowie  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  In 
honor  of  Bagileo,  a motorcade  of  more 
than  1,000  cars  traveled  from  the 
church  to  his  final  resting  place  in  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  Relativ'es  later  plant- 
ed a tree  in  his  memory’  in  front  of  the 
district  station  where  he  worked. 
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Winning  the  Obstacle  Race 

Even  as  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ileana  Collado  Herrell  knew 
she  wanted  to  be  in  a position  where  she  could  effect  change.  Now  as  the  first  Hispanic 
American  woman  to  hold  the  position  of  associate  administrator  in  any  of  the  eight  agencies 
making  up  the  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Herrell  is  right  where  she  wants  to  be. 

"I  came  with  a strong  missioii  and  perspective... to  provide  [public  health]  services  to 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  populations,"  says  Herrell,  who  has  been  in  her  current  position 
since  1991. 

After  receiving  a Ph.D.  in  1976  at  College  Park,  Herrell  went  on  to  work  as  one  of  Mont- 
gomery County's  (Md.)  first  Spanish  bilingual  psychologists.  In  the  early  1980s  she  devel- 
oped and  coordinated  one  of  the  first  local  government  offices  in  minority  health  in  the 
comrtry. 

Climbing  the  professional  ladder  took  determination.  As  a Hispanic  American  woman, 
Herrell  had  to  overcome  not  only  gender  barriers  but  also  had  to  confront  prejudice  against 
her  ethnicity  and  Spanish  accent. 

"One  way  to  fire  me  up  is  to  have  me  confront  a situation  of  inequity,"  says  Herrell,  who 
grew  up  in  Puerto  Rico.  "The  more  barriers  and  obstacles  that  are  put  in  my  way,  the  more 
driven  I am  to  overcome  them." 

And  she  has  overcome  them.  Her  pioneering  work  at  the  county  level  caught  national 
and  later  international  recognition.  Herrell,  who  is  now  internationally  known  for  her  work 
in  public  health,  has  done  consulting  work  for  such  prestigious  groups  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Today  as  associate  administrator  in  the  office  of  minority  health  of  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  Herrell  oversees  programs  which  address  barriers  to  health 
care  access  and  a wide  range  of  other  health  concerns  faced  by  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
in  this  country. 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  continue  to  be  an  agent  of  change,"  says  Herrell,  "to  be  able  to 
be  in  a position  to  influence  what  happens  to  minorities  in  this  country."  —Hulda  Romero 


'67 

James  F.  Coyle,  BSOS, 
was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Rockville, 

Md.,  in  an  uncontested 
race.  Coyle,  who  works 
for  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Administration,  was  also  recent- 
ly named  deputy  superintendent  of 
the  National  Fire 
Academy. 

Joseph  E.  Cunning- 
ham Jr.,  ENGR,  a real- 
tor with  RE /MAX,  was 
named  "Agent  of  the 
Month"  twice  in  1993. 

He  and  his  wife  live  in  LaVale,  Md. 


'68 

Frederick  W.  Capshaw,  A&S,  M.S., 
Ph.D.  '75,  was  named  president  of  the 
Community  College  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  previously  president  of  North 
Hennepin  Community  College  in 
Brooklyn,  Minn. 

'69 

Joseph  Huber,  GRAD,  M.A.,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Worcester 
Jewish  Federation  in  Massachusetts, 
became  the  regional  director  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Region  for  the 
American  Society  for  Technion-lsrael 
Institute  of  Technology. 


Henry  W.  Mason,  AGRI,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Peo- 
ples Bank  of  Elkton  in  Maryland.  He  is 
manager  of  the  Donaldson  Brown  Con- 
ference Center  in  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

'70 

Linda  Gustafson,  CLIS,  M.S.  '73, 

Ph.D.  '82,  is  the  school  superintendent 
at  Malden  in  Bureau  County,  111. 
Gustafson  has  been  an  educator  for  23 
years. 

Mark  Rutland,  PERH,  is  the  senior 
pastor  of  the  Calvary  Assembly  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  For  the  past  16  years,  he 
has  served  as  president  of  fhe  Trinity 
Foundation,  an  organization  that 
sponsors  evangelical  crusades,  litera- 
ture distribution  and  leadership  train- 
ing around  the  world. 


Robert  E.  Terrill,  EDUC,  is  the  Alle- 
gany County,  Md.,  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  previously  held  a similar 
position  in  Sewell,  N.J.;  Orwigsburg, 
Pa.;  and  East  Hampton,  Conn.  He  was 
recently  asked  to  deliver  the  keynote 
address  for  Allegany  County's  celebra- 
tion of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
birthday. 

Kurt  Wolfe  Jr.,  GRAD,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

'79,  a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recre- 
ation at  Frostburg  State  University  in 
Maryland,  was  recently  promoted  to 
full  professor. 

'71 

Eleanor  Coerr,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  has  writ- 
ten children's  books  for  the  past  16 
years.  Her  books  have  received  the 
Omar  Award,  the  Beatty  Award  and 
Australia's  Best  Children's  Book  of  the 
Year  award.  She  is  a member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  the  Beta  Phi  Mu  Interna- 
tional Library  Science  Honor  Society. 

Sam  Finz,  GRAD,  M.S.,  was  named 
acting  city  manager  of  Hollywood  City, 
Fla.  He  was  previously  the  assistant 
city  manager.  He  resides  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Kenneth  V.  Iserson,  EDUC,  a professor 
of  surgery  and  director  of  the  Arizona 
Bioethics  Program  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Medicine,  recently 
published  his  third  book.  Death  to  Dust: 
What  Happens  to  Dead  Bodies.  His  other 
two  books  are  Ethics  in  Emergency 
Medicine  and  Getting  Into  a Residency:  A 
Guide  for  Medical  Students. 

Charlene  Drew  Jarvis,  GRAD,  Ph.D., 
who  has  served  as  a councilmember  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.  City  Council 
since  1979,  is  the  chair  of  the  council's 
Committee  on  Economic  Development. 
Jarvis  created  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Finance  Corporation,  a 
public /private  partnership  to  make 
venture  capital  available  for  neighbor- 
hood development  projects.  She  was  the 
nahonal  co-chair  and  surrogate  speaker 
of  the  Clinton /Gore  Campaign. 

Oswell  Person,  CLIS,  was  named  presi- 
dent of  Tarrant  County  Junior  College's 
South  Bend  Campus  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  He  was  previously  dean  of  stu- 
dent and  academic  support  at  Lansing 
Community  College  in  Michigan. 
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Michael  A.  Stein,  BMGT,  was  named 
executive  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  of  Marriott  Interna- 
tional, Inc,  He  resides  in  Potomac, 

Md.,  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

72 

Terence  Cooper,  A&S,  is  co-founder  of 
the  African  Heritage  Literature  Society 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  soci- 
ety, which  focuses  on  fictional  litera- 
ture by  and  about  people  of  African 
descent,  has  the  likes  of  the  late  well- 
known  author  Alex  Haley  as  lifetime 
members.  Cooper  is  the  director  of 
communications  and  publications  of  a 
trade  association  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bruce  A.  Magladry,  BSOS,  has  worked 
with  the  National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board  as  a human  performance 
investigator  for  the  past  five  years. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Safety  Board,  he 
worked  13  years  as  a police  investiga- 
tor for  the  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department. 


74 

Len  Elmore,  ARHU,  CEO  of  Precept 
Sports  and  Entertainment  Inc.,  a profes- 
sional sports  and  marketing  manage- 
ment firm,  recently  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Van  Grack,  Axelson,  Williamowsky 
& Jacobs,  P.C.  in  Rockville,  Md.  He 
received  his  law  degree  from  Harvard 
University.  Elmore,  who  was  a 1974 
University  of  Maryland  All-American 
basketball  star,  had  a 10-year  career  as 
an  NBA  player. 

Steve  Hiniker,  AGRI,  is  the  environ- 
mental policy  coordinator  for  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Paul  H.  McAfee,  ARHU,  was  named 
director  of  corporate  media  relations 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in 
New  York.  He  is  also  currently  pursu- 
ing his  MBA  in  the  Executive  Develop- 
ment Program  at  the  University  of 
Rochester's  William  E.  Simon  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration. 


76 

Michael  Crews,  BSOS,  a student  at  the 
West  Virginia  School  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine,  received  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Resource  Fund  Scholarship. 

Crews  serves  on  the  school's  academic 
action  board  and  the  judicial  board  for 
the  class  of  1996. 

Caren  J.  Culleen,  BSOS,  is  serving  as 
interim  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  U.C.C.,  in  St.  Clair, 
Mich.  She  was  ordained  through  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
in  1979  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Debra  Wert,  EDUC,  quit  her  job  as  an 
insurance  company  sales  representa- 
tive to  begin  writing  her  first  book, 
Mac's  Choice.  Published  five  years  ago, 
the  children's  book  is  being  praised  by 
educators  and  drug  prevention  experts 
for  its  anti-drug  message.  The  book  is 
currently  used  in  500  school  systems 
nationwide. 


Allan  R.  Will,  LFSC,  recently  resigned 
after  serving  seven  years  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Devices 
for  Vascular  Intervention  Inc.  Under 
Will's  leadership,  the  Indiana  compa- 
ny grew  from  16  employees  to  more 
than  500. 

77 

Timothy  W.  Bane,  A&S,  M.A.  '81,  was 
promoted  to  regional  marketing  man- 
ager for  United  Parcel  Service  in 
Philadelphia. 

Wayne  W.  Boy,  ENGR,  M.A.,  an  Army 
colonel,  recently  took  command  of  the 
Savannah  District  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Georgia. 

Ann  Campbell,  LFSC,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  microbiology  and  immunolo- 
gy at  Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School, 
has  won  several  teaching  awards 
including  the  Sir  William  Osier  Award 
and  the  Outstanding  FaculW  Award. 


Roger  Reitman,  BSOS,  M.A.,  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  sociology  at  Hood 
College  in  Maryland,  received  a Ful- 
bright  grant  to  lecture  and  conduct 
research  in  Malawi.  Reitman  was  one 
of  about  2,000  American  grantees  to 
travel  abroad  in  the  1993-94  academic 
year  under  the  Fulbright  Program. 


A new  craze  for  Maryland  fans  in 


John  G.  Rice,  BMGT,  who  has  lived  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  for  the  past  16  years, 
recently  ran  for  the  Annapolis  City 
Council.  Rice  runs  his  own  company, 
John  G.  Rice  & Associates,  and  is  a 
board  member  and  former  president 
of  the  Eastport  Civic  Association. 


Robbie  L.  Williams,  ENGR,  was  pro- 
moted to  a captain  while  serving  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md. 


73 

Alan  F.  Astalos,  LFSC,  is  a chiroprac- 
tor in  Bayonne,  N.J.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Chiropractic  Association 
and  the  New  Jersey  Chiropractic  Soci- 
ety and  is  a diplomate  of  the  National 
Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners. 


Steven  W.  Harmon,  ENGR,  is  vice 
president  of  the  computer  operations 
and  information  centers  in  the 
Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation 
in  Virginia.  He  is  a member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Hanover 
County  School  Board.  He  was  previ- 
ously a lead  systems  programmer  for 
Virginia  Power  in  Richmond. 


1966. 


Louise  Harris,  EDUC,  a quality  assur- 
ance associate  at  the  Frederick  Cancer 
Research  and  Development  Center  in 
Fort  Detrick,  Md.,  recently  earned  her 
certification  from  the  Regulatory 
Affairs  Professional  Society.  The  soci- 
ety is  an  international  organization  of 
health  care  regulatory  professionals. 


Glenn  MacNaughton,  ARHU,  is  a 
recently  elected  board  member  of 
United  We  Stand  America /Maine  rep- 
resenting Piscataquis  and  Aroostook 
counties.  He  also  owns  a mail  order 
company  based  in  Greenville,  Maine. 
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Her  Career's  Up  in  the  Air  and  She  Loves  It! 

As  traffic  in  D.C.  gets  worse,  beltway  pollution  gets  thicker  and  travelers  get  tired  and 
snarly,  there  is  nothing  more  frustrating  than  an  accident  or  road  construction  to  delay 
an  already  congested  commute.  So  WMAL-AM  air  traffic  reporter  Antje  Kraus  sugarcoats 
her  bad  news  to  D.C.  commuters:  she  sings  to  them,  from  1,400  feet. 

The  first  full-time  woman  air  reporter  in  Washington,  32-year-old  Kraus  (who  uses  the 
professional  pseudonym  Brooke  Stevens)  is  also  probably  the  first  air  reporter  to  double  as  a 
professional  singer,  with  the  appropriately  named  D.C.  group  High  Society.  She  has  carved 
out  her  personality  turf  by  singing,  joking  with  the  D.J.s,  offering  her  opinion  on  a variety  of 
subjects  and  giving  commuters  the  information  they  need  to  get  to  and  from  work  with  a 
minimum  of  hassle.  And  she  has  been  known  to  do  occasional  reports  in  her  native  German. 

"When  I first  got  thrown  in  there  I was  like  fish  bait,"  she  says  of  her  debut  as  a Metro 
Traffic  reporter  two  years  ago.  "The  tough  part  is  it  looks  very  different  from  1,400  feet."  She 
had  to  get  used  to  flying,  to  learning  and  recognizing  highways  and  streets  from  1,400  feet  in 
the  darkness,  to  quick  map  reading. 

Most  news  isn't  bad  news,  says  Kraus,  who  graduated  from  College  Park  in  1984  with 
degrees  in  journalism  and  German.  And  some  news  can  be  downright  joyous.  Like  the  time 
she  helped  get  a guy's  proposal  to  his  girlfriend  off  the  ground.  "I  told  her  to  reach  behind 
the  seat  for  a box,"  says  Kraus.  Inside  was  an  engagement  ring.  "Then  I said,  'Okay,  are  you 
gonna  marry  him?"'  Another  time  she  announced  to  an  unsuspecting  husband,  driving 
along  with  a carload  of  carpoolers,  that  his  wife  was  having  twins. 

"It's  just  one  of  the  neat  aspects  of  what  Tm  able  to  do,  to  get  into  people's  personal  lives 
a little  bit,"  Kraus  says.  "I  consider  myself  a messenger  of  good  news."  —Michael  Koster 
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Linda  Conklin,  PERM,  is  manager  of 
the  Fitness  Facility  in  Manassas,  Va., 
where  she  was  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping the  aerobics  program.  She 
resides  with  her  husband  and  four 
children  in  Woodbridge,  Va. 

Gerald  Fischman,  JOUR,  an  editorial 
writer  for  The  Capital  in  Annapolis  is  a 
winner  in  the  "Excellence  in  Journal- 
ism" contest  sponsored  by  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists'  Maryland 


chapter.  He  has  been  with  The  Capital 
for  more  than  two  years.  He  previous- 
ly was  employed  hv  the  Montgomery 
Journal  and  the  Carroll  County  Tunes. 

Peter  A.  Marchetto,  UGS,  an  executive 
vice  president  of  Lehrer  McGovern 
Bovis  Inc.  in  New  York,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  company's  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  will  serve  as  director  of  the 
New  York  region. 

Karen  Desposito 
White,  HUEC,  is  the 
regional  president  of 
the  Northwest  Bergen 
Board  of  Realtors  in 
New  Jersey.  She  has 
also  served  as  state 
director  for  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors. 
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Edward  T.  Brenner,  BMGT,  M B A., 
was  recently  appointed  as  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Museums'  deputy 
executive  director  for  finance  and 
administration.  He  previously  served 
as  special  assistant  to  the  president  at 
the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

Michael  R.  Clark,  BMGT,  is  the  author 
of  The  Struggle  Stops  Here,  a book 
which  outlines  10  steps  to  achiev'e  per- 
sonal and  financial  success.  Clark,  a 
former  district  director  at  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  began  writing  two 
years  ago. 

Ronald  Colton,  BSOS,  has  joined  The 
Enterprise  Foundation  in  Columbia, 
Md.,  as  program  director  in  the  foun- 
dation's housing  services  division.  The 
foundation  is  a national  nonprofit 
organization  dedicated  to  providing 
housing  for  low-income  families. 
Colton  was  previously  with  Wesley 
Housing  Development  in  Alexandria, 
Va. 


Mickey  Dudish,  UGS,  was  inducted 
to  the  Luzerne  County  Chapter 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in  Pennsylvania. 
Dudish  played  for  the  Terps  in  the 
Cotton  Bowl,  the  Hall  of  Fame  Bowl 
and  the  Sun  Bowl  during  his  under- 
graduate days. 

James  M.  Hannan,  BMGT,  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Maryland.  He  man- 
ages four  of  the  bank's  money  market 
mutual  funds. 

Audrey  Korofkin,  ARHU,  is  the  host 
of  a weekly  radio  interview  show  on 
WUOL  90.5  FM,  the  University  of 
Louisville  station  in  Kentucky. 
Korotkin  is  also  owner  of  Korofkin 
Associates,  a public  relations  firm, 
which  she  and  her  husband  run  from 
their  home. 

Donald  K.  Sykes  Jr.,  BSOS,  was 
named  president  of  fhe  Willow  Creek 
campus  of  Huguley  Memorial  Medical 
Center  in  Arlington,  Texas.  He  was 
also  named  a vice  president  of  Hugu- 
ley. Sykes  was  previously  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Glenbeigh  Health 
Sources  of  Cleveland. 
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Donald  G.  Bathurst,  ENGR,  is  the 
chief  fire  protection  engineer  for  the 
U.S.  General  Services  Administration. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Society 
of  Fire  Protecfion  Engineers,  a corpo- 
rate member  of  fhe  Underwriters  Lab- 
oratories and  a member  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Building  Sciences.  He 
expected  to  begin  teaching  part-time  at 
UMCP's  Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Department. 

Rae  K.  Grad,  PERH,  Ph  D.,  is  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  Prevent  Infant  Mortalitv'.  Grad 
has  worked  with  Florida  Governor 
Lawton  Chiles  to  develop  a national 
strategy  to  reduce  infant  mortality. 

She  was  recently  awarded  a three-year 
fellowship  in  leadership  by  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation. 


Mike  Jennings,  Terrap/n  distribution  manager,  in  1966. 


James  D.  Munson,  ARHU,  Ph  D., 
received  the  Alexandria  Heritage 
Award  from  the  Alexandria  Historical 
Society  for  his  documentar)’  work  on 
Alexandria's  history. 

Roberta  A.  Rigby,  BMGT,  was  named 
vice  president  and  merchandising 
manager  of  the  Unit  Investment  Trust 
division  of  Merrill  Lynch,  the  nation's 
largest  brokerage  house. 

T.W.  Siebert,  ARHU,  is  currently  a 
free-lance  writer  in  Maryland. 


Cross  Country  in  1967. 
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Laurence  A.  Frank,  ARCH,  and  class- 
mate Brian  T.  McCarthy  (ARCH  '84) 
have  joined  another  architect  to  form 
Bennett  Frank  McCarthy  Architects 
Inc.  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Their  prac- 
tice is  focused  on  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  poor  and  others  with  spe- 
cial environmental  needs. 


Daniel  Marcus, 
BMGT,  is  the  owner  of 
a three-person  man- 
agement consulting 
firm,  TDC  Consulting 
Inc.,  in  Illinois. 


Scott  W.  Sider,  ARCH,  a part-time 
architectural  technology  instructor  at 
Anne  Arundel  Community  College, 
was  awarded  the  Maryland  Career 
and  Technology  Education  Award  of 
Excellence.  He  is  a registered  Mar)’- 
land  architect  and  a certified  construc- 
tion specifier. 
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Anne  McFadden,  ENGR,  is  the  owner 
of  two  Baskin-Robbins  stores  in  Sever- 
na  Park  and  Annapolis,  Md.  She 
resides  with  her  husband  and  three 
children  in  Severna  Park. 


Collete  Valentine,  ARHU,  a pianist, 
recently  performed  a solo  with  the  Bal 
timore  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  is  a 
past  winner  of  the  Gina  Bachauer  and 
the  University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional piano  competitions. 


Donald  L.  Walker,  BMGT,  was  named 
senior  director  of  finance  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America  which  is  based  in 
Washington,  D C.  Walker,  a certified 
public  accountant,  joined  the  associa- 
tion in  1981. 
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Gerard  E.  Evans,  BSOS,  M.A.,  one  of 
the  highest-paid  lobbyists  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  is  a partner  in  the  Baltimore 
law  firm  of  Rifkin,  Evans,  Silver  & 
Rozner.  He  is  also  chair  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Prince  George's  County 
and  deputy  chairman  of  the  state 
party.  Evans  is  a founding  member  of 
President  Kirwan's  Board  of  Visitors. 


Wendy  Herr,  BMGT,  is  the  founder 
and  owner  of  Zoptics  USA,  a company 
that  specializes  in  children's  sunglass- 
es. The  company,  which  was  founded 
in  1986,  currently  holds  accounts  with 
Nordstrom's,  Bloomingdale's  and 
Neiman-Marcus. 


Lad  Falat,  LFSC,  Ph.D.,  a 
senior  research  chemist  at 
Westvaco  Corporation's 
research  center  in  Laurel, 

Md.,  was  awarded  the  presti- 
gious George  Olmsted  Award 
by  the  American  Forest  and 
Paper  Association.  Westvaco  is  a 
major  manufacturer  of  paper, 
packaging  and  chemicals  head- 
quartered in  New  York,  N.Y. 


Stephen  Lulla,  BMGT,  recently 
opened  a bicycle  shop  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  Lulla,  a triathlon  athlete,  expect- 
ed to  participate  in  the  Hawaiian  Iron- 
man  Triathlon. 


Michael  K.  Medick,  ARCH,  received 
the  1993  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Architecture  from  the  Virginia  Society 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 


I Jeffrey  Hopkins,  LFSC,  is  director  of 
I the  occupational  therapy  assistant  pro- 
I gram  at  Allegany  Community  College 
I in  Maryland.  Hopkins  has  1 1 years  of 
training  and  work-related  experience 
in  the  field  of  occupational  therapy. 


Jim  Hubbs,  ENGR,  was  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Gay  Fathers  Coali- 
tion of  Washington,  D C.  GFC/DC  is  a 
member  chapter  of  the  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Parents  Coalition  International. 


Jannie  Lathan-Maxwell,  ENGR,  M.S., 
a manager  of  environmental,  safety, 
industrial  hygiene  and  chemical  con- 
trol at  Motorola,  was  feted  at  the  Mari- 
copa County  YWCA's  First  Annual 
Tribute  to  Women.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Black  Board  of  Directors  Project, 
an  organization  that  helps  place 
African  Americans  and  others  on  vari- 
ous boards  and  commissions. 


Albert  W.  Shay,  BSOS,  an  associate  in 
the  law  firm  of  McDermott,  Will  & 
Emery's  Washington  office,  was  one  of 
16  associates  elevated  to  partnership 
in  the  500-  lawyer  firm. 


Toni  Worsham,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  is 
director  of  the  Maryland  Center 
for  Thinking  Studies  in  Carroll 
County,  Md. 


James  Phillip  Wright, 
ARCH,  is  a mansion  archi- 
tect in  Hollywood,  Beverly 
Hills  and  Malibu  Beach, 
Calif. 


1966  Freshman  Queen  Connie  Chung. 
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Fast  Talk,  Fast  Food,  Fast  Track 

MM  lam  the  Billy  Graham  of  the  food  industry/'  says  Ron  Plummer/59.  "I  can,  with  my 
■ words,  make  your  mouth  water."  What's  more,  "I  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  Julia 
[Childs]  any  time." 

Plummer,  a fast-talking,  energetic  advertising  executive,  is  the  self-proclaimed  king  of  the 
food  industry.  Over  the  past  20  years,  he  has  directed  the  advertising  and  marketing  pro- 
grams for  dozens  of  leading  food  and  restaurant  industry  firms,  including  Mars,  Sara  Lee, 
Kraft,  General  Foods  and  El  Torito. 

But  his  responsibilities  as  an  ad  executive  for  Warner,  Bicking  & Morris  don't  stop 
him  from  moonlighting  on  the  side  as  a motivational  speaker.  There  was  the  speech 
to  a physician's  convention  called  "How  Junk  Food  Saved  Our  Society."  Then  there 
was  the  speech  at  Howard  University  that  he  says  he's  most  proud  of.  Initially,  he 
was  booed  for  encouraging  the  students  to  choose  food  service  as  a career.  But  in  the 
end  he  got  a standing  ovation  for  showing  how  African  Americans  invented  the  field 
and  abandoned  it  just  as  it  was  taking  off,  leaving  others  to  make  all  the  money. 

"I  became  known  as  the  guy  who  could  put  asses  in  seats  on  Monday  nights,"  says 
Plummer  of  his  ability  to  pack  them  in,  even  on  slow  nights.  All  his  motivational 
speeches  are  entirely  spontaneous,  the  material  gleaned  "from  what  I like  when  I go  into  a 
restaurant." 

He  wouldn't  be  where  he  is  today  "if  it  weren't  for  the  drugged  hippies  and  yippies  of 
the  '60s,"  he  says,  whose  nomadic  lifestyle  and  emphasis  on  good,  cheap  greens  was  a pre- 
cursor for  the  fast  food  industry.  "People  took  a look  at  the  craziness  going  on  in  Haight- 
Ashbury,  and  packaged  it... They  gave  us  the  first  salad  bar!" 

Much  of  his  speaking  prowess  he  attributes  to  his  acting  days  at  College  Park  in  the 
1950s.  Alumni  Jim  and  Jane  Henson,  the  famous  puppeteers,  used  to  design  and  build  sets 
for  the  productions  Plummer  starred  in. 

But  after  he  graduated  with  a B.A.  in  speech  and  dramatic  arts,  acting  didn't  pan  out. 
After  a brief  stint  as  a White  House  aide  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  (he  says  he 
left  the  White  House  because  the  pay  was  low  and  the  food  was  worse)  he  took  the  food 
industry  by  storm. 

"I'm  an  actor,"  Plummer  explains,  "but  everyone  thinks  I'm  an  ad  agency  president." 
—Michael  Koster 
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Kenneth  R.  Katz, 

ENGR,  is  currently 
working  as  a program 
manager  in  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Ener- 
gy's office  of  alternative  fuels  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Katz,  who  graduated 
from  the  department's  Management 
Intern  Development  Program,  expect- 
ed to  receive  his  master's  degree  in 
business  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  May  1994. 


Peggy  H.  Landini,  BMGT,  M.B.A.,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Sales  and 
Customer  Service  Department  at 
Louisville  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
in  Kentucky.  She  was  formerly  a busi- 
ness unit  executive  at  IBM  Corpora- 
tion in  Portland,  Ore. 

Sergio  Monarca,  BSOS,  who  went 
back  to  Italy  in  search  of  his  ancestral 
roots  shortly  after  his  graduation,  is 
currently  compiling  over  500  years  of 
his  family's  history.  Monarca,  who  has 
identified  115  family  members  scat- 
tered around  the  world,  plans  to  write 
an  official  family  history.  He  resides  in 
Walkersville,  Md. 


Allison  King  Pearson, 

ARHU,  was  one  of 
nine  artists  to  have  her 
work  featured  in  the 
1994  South  Anne 
Arundel  County  calen- 
dar. She  has  illustrated 
a series  of  children's  books,  including 
The  Adventures  ofTuskx/  the  Elephant. 

Steve  Solomon,  BMGT,  joined  Aush- 
erman  Homes  as  a controller  and  will 
be  overseeing  the  accounting  and 
financial  department  of  the  company. 
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Richard  Boales,  BMGT,  M.B.A.,  was 
promoted  to  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Bozzuto  Development  Co.  in 
Greenbelt,  Md.  Prior  to  joining  Bozzu- 
to, he  worked  for  Oxford  Develop- 
ment Corp.  in  Tidewater,  Va.  Boales  is 
a member  of  the  Howard  County 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Board, 

Brian  A.  Solo,  ENGR,  M.S.,  a Navy 
lieutenant,  recently  received  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal.  He  is  currently 
assigned  to  the  Surface  Warfare  Offi- 
cer School  in  Newport,  R.I. 
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Cynthia  Burack,  BSOS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
'91,  recently  had  her  book.  The  Problem 
of  the  Passions:  Feminism,  Psychoanaly- 
sis, and  Social  Theory,  published  by 
New  York  University  Press.  She  teach- 
es political  theory  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  directs  the  univer- 
sity's interdisciplinary  honors 
program. 

Lisa  Harrison,  JOUR,  is  a high  school 
teacher  in  Northumberland,  Va. 

Stephen  J.  Jordan,  LESC,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
director  of  the  Cooperative  Oxford 
Laboratory  at  the  Oxford  Community 
Center  in  Cambridge,  Md.  He  is  also 
chief  of  the  Habitat  Impacts  Program 
for  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  which  collects,  inter- 
prets and  reports  information  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  living  resources. 

Mark  L.  Luterman,  BMGT,  joined 
Levin,  Zwagil  & Block,  P.A.,  a Balti- 
more-based accounting  firm,  as  a 
supervisor  of  staff  accountants.  He  for- 
merly worked  for  Hertzbach,  Sapper- 
stein  & Sidle,  P.A.  in  Owens  Mills,  Md. 

Daniel  J.  Schrider,  BMGT,  was  named 
vice  president  of  Sandy  Spring  Nation- 
al Bank  in  Frederick,  Md.  He  was  also 
named  team  leader  of  the  bank's  com- 
mercial loan  department. 

Jeanne  Shary,  PERH,  professed  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience  by 
becoming  a member  of  the  Dominican 
Congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary  in  Sparkill,  N.Y. 
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Meredith  Strohm,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
first-ever  provost  of  Radford  Universi- 
ty's New  College  of  Global  Studies  in 
Virginia,  She  has  worked  as  a university 
administrator  and  professor,  and  most 
recently  was  director  of  international 
services  for  a Richmond  law  firm. 
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Leslie  Bauer,  BMGT,  a student  in  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute's  photogra- 
phy department,  recently  presented 
her  work  in  a group  exhibition  at  the 
institute's  Diego  Rivera  Gallery. 


Arts  degree  from  Trini- 
ty College  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  is  current- 
ly an  English  teacher  at  Damascus  High 
School  in  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
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James  L.  Berry,  EDUC, 
received  his  Master  of 


Dwayne  E.  Eutsey,  ARHU,  and  Amy 
L.  Jordan,  ARHU  '90,  were  married  in 
October  1993.  Eutsey  is  a research  edi- 
tor with  Aspen  Publishers  Inc.,  a 
healthcare  publisher  based  in  Gaithers- 
burg, Md.  He  expected  to  begin  part- 
time  graduate  work  at  Georgetown 
University  in  January  1994.  Jordan  is  a 
technical  writer  with  Electronic  Data 
Systems  in  Alexandria,  Va,  The  couple 
reside  in  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Matt  Lattin,  BSOS,  has  joined  Carroll- 
town  Center  in  Carroll  County,  Md., 
as  its  new  general  manager. 


Kevin  A.  Meyers,  BMGT,  joined  Trice 
& Geary,  an  accounting  firm  in  Salis- 
bury, Md.,  as  a tax  manager.  He  previ- 
ously worked  for  a national  account- 
ing firm  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Michael  A.  Seng,  JOUR,  was  named 
editorial  assistant  for  the  publications 
department  of  Professional  Photogra- 
phers of  America  Inc. 

Richard  Snyder,  ENGR,  a van  opera- 
tor with  the  Security  Storage  Co.  in 
Virginia,  was  named  the  1993  Van 
Operator  of  the  Year.  In  the  past  he 
has  won  the  United  Van  Lines  Safe 
Driver  Award. 

Lynne  Valcourt,  BSOS,  a police 
officer  in  Rockville,  Md.,  has  been 
working  with  the  homeless  for  more 
than  10  years. 


Rhonda  T.  Redwood,  BSOS,  a law  stu- 
dent at  Rutgers  University  School  of 
Law  at  Camden,  N.J.,  received  the  C. 
Clyde  Eerguson  Scholarship  for  the 
1993-94  academic  year. 

Charissa  Y.  Wang,  ARCH,  co-found- 
ed  Hardlines:  Design  & DelineaHon, 
an  architectural  firm  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  classmate,  Donald  M. 

Durst,  (ARCH  '87). 


Grace  Wai,  EDUC,  M.S.,  teaches  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  at  the  Regional 
Multicultural  Magnet 
School  in  New 
London,  Conn. 
She  was 
recently 
one  of  four 
finalists  for 
the  state 
teacher  of 
the  year 
award. 


Danielle  Wilkshire, 
EDUC,  M.A.,  was 
named  director  of 
alumni  relations  for  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 
She  will  be  establishing  a 
working  alumni  organization 
which  will  service  a group  of 
nearly  9,500  Olympians. 


'90 

Laura  E.  Head,  JOUR, 
joined  the  office  of  U.S. 

Rep.  Rob  Portman  (R-Ohio)  as  press 
secretary  after  spending  two-and-a- 
half  years  in  Sen.  Bill  Cohen's  (R- 
Maine)  office  as  deputy  press  secre- 
tary. She  is  also  active  in  the  Junior 
League  of  Washington  and  the  D C. 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

Kevin  Walker,  HUEC,  a former 
linebacker  for  the  Cincinnati  Bengals, 
received  the  Sports  Medicine  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  St.  Joseph's  Hospi- 
tal and  Medical  Center  in  New  Jersey 
for  his  work  with  children  who  are 
HIV  patients  at  the  hospital. 

'92 

Michael  Belsky,  ARHU,  a student  at 
Temple  University  School  of  Law  in 
Philadelphia,  won  second  place  in  the 
school's  annual  Samuel  Polskv  Moot 
Court  Competition.  The  compebtion 
gives  law  students  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  researching,  writing  and  argu- 
ing hypothetical  court  cases  at  the 
appellate  level. 

Christine  Fellona,  PERH,  coaches  the 
girl's,  lacrosse  team  at  Anne  Arundel 
Senior  High  School  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md. 

Larry  Lawrence,  BSOS,  and  Teresa 
Eyet,  ARHU  '92,  were  married  in 
August  1993.  Lawrence  is  pursuing  a 
second  degree  in  the  arts  while  Teresa 
is  working  in  human  resources.  The 
couple  reside  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

'93 

Douglas  C.  Comer,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  was 
awarded  a Fulbright  grant  to  lecture 
and  consult  on  cultural  resource  man- 
agement in  Thailand.  Comer  is  chief  of 
the  Eastern  Applied  Archaeologx’  Cen- 
ter, an  office  of  the  NaHonal  Park  Ser- 
vice that  conducts  archaeological  and 
historical  research.  He  resides  in  Laurel, 
Md.,  with  his  wife  and  tw’o  children. 

Farah  Safiuddin,  JOUR,  M.A.,  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Neios  in  New 
York  as  a reporter. 

Samantha  Zanger,  BSOS,  is  pursuing  a 
law  degree  at  the  University  of  Mar\-- 
land  at  Baltimore. 


in 


ive  you 
ever  wanted  to 
make  a 

substantial  gift 
in  support  of 
College  Park — 
but  thought 


It  was  just  not 


possible? 


Many  of  our  friends  and  alumni, 
like  you,  support  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
annually  through  generous 
contributions. 


Often,  making  a more  significant 
gift  can  be  accomplished  through 
a bequest.  We  can  provide  the 
specific  language  should  you 
wish  to  include  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
in  your  will. 


For  more  information  please  contact: 
Deborah  A.  W.  Read 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
3128  Lee  Building 
UniversiW  of  Maiydand 
College  Park,  MD  20742 
(301)405-4681  (800)532-6658 


m 


Steppin'  in  1989. 


I 


Arts 


Friday,  July  8 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
William  Kanengiser,  classical  gui- 
tarist. At  8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  Recital 
Hall.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-6538. 

July  14-23 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional William  Kapell  Piano  Com- 
petition and  Festival.  At  Tawes  The- 
atre. July  14-16*,  preliminary  rounds. 
July  17-20*,  semifinal  rounds. 

*Complimentan^'  tickets  for 
competition  rounds  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday, 

July  16  and  17,  will  be 
available  to  Summer 
Session  1 and  II 
Summer  Activity 
Cardholders 
and  / or  regis- 
tered Session 
I and  II  stu- 
dents. 


July  17-22 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  Festival  Recital  Series.  At  Tawes 
Theatre  at  8:30  p.m.  Garrick  Ohls- 
son,  July  17.  Cecile  Ousset,  July  18. 
Barry  Douglas,  July  19.  Angela 
Cheng  with  the  Colorado  String 
Quartet,  July  20.  Nelson  Freire,  Julv 
21.  Horacio  Gutierrez,  July  22. 

Saturday,  July  23 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  Competition  Final  Round.  At 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
Concert  Hall  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  conducted  by  Ran- 
dall Craig  Fleischer.  No  complimen- 
tary tickets  or  discounts  available. 
For  more  information  please  call 
(301)405-6538. 


Monday,  July  25 

The  university's  Dingman  Center  for 
Entrepreneurship  holds  its  1994 
Dingman  Center  Entrepreneur  Invi- 
tational Golf  Tournament  at  Walden 
Golf  Club,  Crofton,  Md.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-2151. 

Wednesday,  September  7 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Crosscur- 
rents '94:  Lingua  Pittura.  The  guest 
curator  is  Andrea  Pollan.  The  exhibit 
runs  through  Oct.  16.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  (301)405-2763. 

The  Art  Gallery  is  also  hosting  Por- 
traits of  a Sacred  Maya  Cave,  a trav- 
eling exhibition  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee.  The 
exhibit,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Rear  Gallery,  runs  through  Oct.  16. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 
(301)405-2763. 

Friday,  September  16 

The  Department  of  Dance  pre- 
sents the  Alumni  Concert.  At  I 
p.m.  in  the  Dorothy  Madden 
Theater,  Dance  Building. 
Repeated  on  Sept.  17. 
Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call 
(301)405-3180. 

Thursday, 
September  22 

University  The- 
atre presents 
"Equus"  by  Peter 
Shaffer.  Per- 
formed by  the 
National  Players,  the 
resident  touring  company  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  At 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Per- 
formances continue  on  Sept.  23 
and  24  at  8 p.m.;  Sept.  25  at  2 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  please  call 
(301)405-2201. 


Thursday,  September  29 

University  Theatre  presents  "The 
Tempest"  by  William  Shakespeare. 
Performed  by  the  National  Players, 
the  resident  touring  company  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  At  8 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Performances  contin- 
ue on  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 at  8 p.m.; 
Oct.  2 at  2 p.m.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  please  call 
(301)405-2201. 

Saturday,  October  1 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Chamber  Music  Series  presents  the 
San  Juan  Islands  Chamber  Music 
Festival.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  University 
College  Conference  Center  auditori- 
um. Admission  charged.  Free  pre- 
concert seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  For 
more  information  please  call 
(301)403-4240. 


The  Tibetan  Monks  present 
the  sacred  sounds  of  Bud- 
dhist ceremonies  in  concert 
at  Washington  National 
Cathedral. 


Friday,  October  7 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
WorldSong  Series  presents  the 
Tibetan  Monks.  A presentation  of 
hvpnotic  chant,  masked  dance  and 
the  resonant  sound  of  Tibet's  long 
trumpets  from  sacred  Buddhist  cere- 
monies. At  8 p.m.  in  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral.  Admission 
charged.  Free  pre-concert  seminar 
at  6 p.m.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)403-4240. 


A 


Fall  1994 
Maryland 
Football  Schedule 
Tickets  are  on  sale  now! 

•Sept.  3 vs.  Duke 

•Sept.  10  \'s.  I’loritia  State  at  Byrd  Stadium 
•Sept.  17  vs.  We.st  Virginia 
•Sept.  24  vs.  Wake  Fore.st  at  Byrd  Stadium 
•Oct.  1 vs.  Clem,son 

•Oct.  IS  vs.  Nortli  Carolina 

•Oct.  22  vs.  Georgia  Tech  ( Parents’  Weekend ) at  Byrd  Stadium 
•Oct.  29  .Vlaryland  vs.  Tulaiie  ( Homecoming)  at  Byrd  Stadium 
•Nov.  S Maiykind  vs.  N.C.  Sttite  at  B\  rd  Stadium 
•Nov.  12  Maryland  vs.  Virginia 

•Nov.  19  Maryland  vs.  Syracuse 


The  King's  Noyse  features  a 
soprano  and  five  string  play- 
ers performing  music  of  17th 
century  Italy  on  baroque- 
style  instruments. 


Friday,  October  21 

The  Celebration  of  the  Arts  at  Mary- 
land, a showcase  of  the  performing 
arts  at  College  Park,  will  be  present- 
ed as  part  of  the  university's  Family 
Weekend.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Recital 
Hall.  For  more  information  please 
call  (301)405-3185. 


Friday,  October  28 

The  Class  of  1944  Reunion  Planning 
Committee  presents  the  50th 
Reunion.  Highlights  include  a 
reunion  dinner,  a campus  tour, 
brunch  at  the  President's  residence, 
as  well  as  other  homecoming  events 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  29.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  call  (800)336-8627  or 


Saturday,  October  29 

The  University  of  Maryland  Alumni 
Association  presents  the  5th  Annual 
Homecoming  Tent  Party  at  11  a.m. 
until  game  time.  Maryland  versus 
Tulane  at  Byrd  Stadium.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-4674. 


Saturday,  October  8 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Chamber  Music  Series  presents  the 
Takacs  Quartet.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  Conference  Center 
auditorium.  Admission  charged. 

Free  pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
For  more  information  please  call 
(301)403-4240. 


Thursday,  October  27 

University  Theatre  presents  "Blithe 
Spirit"  by  Noel  Coward.  Performed 
by  University  of  Maryland  students. 
At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Perfor- 
mances continue  on  Oct.  28  and  29  at 
8 p.m.  and  Oct.  30  at  2 p.m.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)405-2201. 


Sports  and 
Alumni  Events 


Thursday,  July  21 

The  College  Park  Alumni  Associa- 
tion sponsors  an  Alumni  Reception 
in  Chicago  with  keynote  speaker 
Gary  Williams.  At  6 p.m.  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  140  E.  Walton  Place.  For 
more  information  please  call 
Gretchen  King  at  (800)336-8627. 

Sunday,  July  24 

The  Greater  New  York  Club  spon- 
sors the  Manhattan  Boat  Cruise.  At 
11  a.m.  at  Pier  62,  North  River  Piers. 
Limited  seating  available.  For  more 
information  please  call  Gretchen 
King  at  (800)336-8627. 


Saturday,  October  15 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Olde  Musicke  Series  presents  The 
King's  Noyse  with  Andrew 
Lawrence-King  on  the  harp  and 
Ellen  Hargis,  soprano.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  University  College  Conference 
Center  auditorium.  Admission 
charged.  Free  pre-concert  seminar  at 
6:30  p.m.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)403-4240. 


Tuesday,  September  20 

College  of  Business  and  Manage- 
ment Alumni  Chapter  presents  its 
4th  Annual  Golf  Tournament  at  the 
university's  golf  center.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-7766. 


(301)405-4674. 

The  Class  of  1969  will  celebrate  their 
25th  Reunion  with  a Friday  evening 
cocktail  party  at  Tyser  Tower,  Home- 
coming events  on  Saturday,  October 
29,  and  a special  reunion  dinner  at  the 
Center  of  Adult  Education.  For  more 
information,  please  call  (800)336-8627 
or  (301)405-4674. 

Saturday,  October  29 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Lincoln  Center  with  guest  artist, 
Nancy  Allen,  on  the  harp.  Music  by 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Saint-Saens  and 
Debussey.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Bradley 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church,  Bethesda, 
Md.  Admission  Charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)403-4240. 
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Attachments: 

Claudia  DeMonte's  Female  Fetishes 

Claudia  DeMonte's  work  has  been  charac- 
terized as  "sheer  fun,"  "immediately 
delightful"  and  "amusing  and  challenging." 

The  sculptor,  who  has  taught  at  the  univer- 
sity for  22  years,  credits  three  influences  for 
the  subjects  of  her  "objects."  her  Catholic 
upbringing,  folk  art  and  her  gender.  "I've 
always  collected  and  made  objects,"  she  says.  "Even  if  I 
start  to  make  a painting,  I end  up  attaching  something  to 
it."  Her  often  autobiographical  pieces — many  revolve 
around  a "Claudia"  doll,  who  is  "faceless  because  it's  me 
but  it's  everybody" — are  in  permanent  collections  at 
MOM  A in  New  York  City,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Arf  in  Salerno,  Italy  and  the  War- 
saw Museum  of  Modern  Art,  among  many  others. 

Professor  DeMonte's  recent  work  is  a series  of  familiar 
objects  studded  with  pewter  icons.  During  their  fabrica- 
tion, she  spent  three  months  in  Thailand  working  with 
royal  wood  carvers  and  at  the  largest  pewter  foundry  in 
the  world.  There  are  currently  25  pieces  in  the  ongoing 
series  called  "Female  Fetishes."  The  Neiv  York  Times  com- 
ments "...the  artist's  intention  is  very  serious,  for  it  bears 
on  the  parlous  issue  of  women  in  confemporary  society 
and  was  spurred  by  the  votive  objects  nailed  up  in  shrines 
by  the  faithful  in  Latin  countries." 


Clockwise  from  top:  Female 
Fetish:  Perfume  Bottle;  Female 
Fetish:  Blender;  Female  Fetish: 
Telephone;  Female  Fetish:  Iron 
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for  Homecoming  1994 

Maryland  vs.  Tulane  • October  29, 1994 


Come  back  to  campus  for  an  exciting  weekend  of  fun,  reminiscing  and,  of  course,  Maryland  football. 
Join  us  before  the  game  at  the  Sth  Annual  Homecoming  Tent  Pany. 

11  a.m.  until  game  time. 

Lots  of  food,  fun  and  enteitainment  for  e\’eryone! 


For  more  information  about  the  Tent  Party  and  other  Homecoming  Acti\'ities,  call  (301  )40S-a6~8  or  (800)336-8629. 


Introducing  the  neiv  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  Visa®  Card. 


•^Maryland 


No  Annual  Fee. 
Low  12.9%  APR. 


NOWyou  can  show  your  Maryland  pride  wherever  you  go, 
whether  it's  around  town  or  around  the  world. 

AND,  every  time  you  use  your  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  Visa,  a donation  will  be  made  to  support  student 
groups,  college  chapters,  athletic  scholarships,  and  other 
important  programs  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  M Club  and  the  Terrapin  Club. 

THE  new  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Visa  card 
from  First  USA  is  only  a phone  call  away. . . 


-3“  1-800-FIRST-USA 


BENEFITS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF 
MARYLAND  AT 
COLLEGE  PARK 
VISA  CARD 
T 

24-HOUR 
CARD  MEMBER 
SERVICE 

▼ 

ACCEPTANCE  AT 
OVER  9.5  MILLION 
LOCATIONS 

▼ 

CASH  ADVANCE 
AT  OVER  84,000 
CIRRUS®  ATMS 


*The  Annual  Percentage  Rate  (12.9%  as  of  12/21/93)  is  a variable  rate  and  will  be  adjusted  monthly.  Annual  Fee;  none.  Cash  Advance  Fee;  2%  of  the  amount  of  the 
advance,  but  not  less  than  $2.00.  Minimum  Finance  Charge  in  any  month  in  which  a finance  charge  is  payable  is  $.50.  A minimum  household  income  of  $40,000  is 
required  to  qualify  for  the  Gold  Card.  A minimum  individual  income  of  $14,400  is  required  to  qualify  for  tne  Classic  Card. 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 
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